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When should wages be increased? 


—. workers make themselves worth 
more by increased productivity. There is no 
other source from which an increase can be paid. 

Picture what you make in a day as all stacked 
up in a heap. Some of that heap has to be sold to 
pay for the materials you used, to make it. Some has 
to be sold to pay taxes. A tiny part has to be sold to 
pay for the factory you use and to keep that factory 
going. The rest is for wages—yours and for the other 
people who make it possible for you to produce. 


Therefore, there is only one way possible to 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 













increase these wages: — produce a bigger heap, 


Does that mean longer hours, harder work? No- 
it means more and more modern machinery, better 


and better used. Machinery has made it possible for 


the American workman to earn increasing wages in 
shorter hours. But you have to wse the machinery 
efficiently to produce that bigger heap if you want 
a larger amount as wages for yourself. 

It’s a matter of simple arithmetic, and in the long 
run not all the organizations, contracts, negotiations 


in the world can beat the laws of mathematics. 
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ITUMIN 


® these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 
Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
bituminous coal miners either own their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, who 








now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 





buy the houses they live in. 
Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing — due in no small measure to encouragement and 





financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 
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MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressiv e coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


ITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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P OWER FOR TRUCKS THAT MUST WORK— 





24. hours a day... EVERY DAY! 


Illustrated above is a material-handling job for which trucks must 
be kept on duty 24 hours a day, every working day. It is the kind of job 
in which battery industrial trucks excel because of their dependability 
and economy. 


With batteries exchanged two or three times a day, the truck is kept 
continuously supplied with power. While one battery is being charged, 
another operates the truck. 


IDEAL POWER CHARACTERISTICS 


The truck starts instantly, accelerates smoothly; operates quietly; 
gives off no fumes; consumes no power during stops. Thus, it makes 
efficient use of power, and the current used for charging its batteries is 
the lowest-cost power available. Its electric-motor drives have a minimum 
of wearing parts and are inherently simple and trouble-free. 


A battery industrial truck is most dependable and most economical 
when powered by EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel, and a 
fool-proof principle of operation, they are the most durable, longest lived, 
and most trouble-free of all types of batteries. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada: International Equipment Company, Montreal and Toronto. 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 








IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 
IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE YOU THESE 
IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; 
they withstand temperature extremes; they are foolproof electric- 
ally; they can stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple 
and easy to maintain. 
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The Smile that was Catching! 
Remember the great smile shortage of °46? by Mr. Friendly 


Mouths had reached an all time low! 
“What this country needs is a good broad grin!” said American Mutual 





“Conditions have never been so favorable.”’ 
“We're going to get in on the ground floor!’’ we said. 
the smile on a workmen’s compensation policy-holder when American Mutual's 


So we sold smiles . . . 
I. E. Loss Control* helps reduce accidents and speeds up production in his plant 


+ saezy 
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worker's smile when he learns that group accident and health insurance will take care of 
pctor bills, and household expenses when an off-the-job accident does happen. 
and smiles when we save people 20% on premiums. 





niles when we settle claims quickly and fairly... 
and they spread from coast to coast! The word got around 
i y 


ell, the smiles caught on... 
ad today more people than ever before are coming 


American Mutual is the company’”’. . 
b American Mutual for all kinds of insurance. 





*For Guaranteed Smiles . . . fewer accidents, and improved production, 
there’s nothing like I. E. Loss Control*. Ask your local American Mutual 
man to show you the 40 convincing cases! And write today for American 
Mutual's free “All-American Plan for Business’. . . or ““The All- 
American Plan for the Home’’. American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Dept.B-41, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 
in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


4 MERICAN MUTUAL . . . the first American liability insurance company 
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our helping hand 
hen trouble comes! 














pavement built 
for 1912 traffic... 





Concrete 








Still carries today’s traffic 
at low cost to taxpayers 


ONNERSVILLE, INDIANA, has 58 blocks of 

concrete streets paved between 1912 and 1915, when 
traffic was mostly horse-drawn and motor vehicles were 
a novelty. After carrying increasingly heavy traffic for 
more than a third of a century, that pavement is still giving 
economical service. City Engineer J. D. Nash says: 

“Maintenance costs are still very low, requiring an 
average annual maintenance of approximately 134 cents 
per square yard. Maintenance consists mostly of keeping 
the joints in first-class condition, since in most cases, the 
streets are structurally good. This job requires about 
three hours per block per year for five men.” 

The experience of Connersville is typical of the long 
life, small maintenance expense and consequent low annual 
cost of concrete pavement. 

Insist on the money-saving benefits of concrete in the 


pavements you pay for with your tax dollars! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Alld-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Secretary of State -Ge -cc ¢ MNES 
shall probably knows n nae 
other American about the BEF 
ture of current world ec 
tical, and military problen 
As wartime Chief of Staff. } 
the vision that created the creates 
tary force in history. He took »; 
all the conferences betwee the 4 GR 
iT He ry 
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heads of state during the 

done his share of conferences 
since. 

e Birth of a Program—As }\ead 9: 
State Dept., Marshall has a 

role rivaling the importance of } 
tary post. Five months ago, in a 
at Harvard, he set a new cou 
American foreign policy. ‘| his 
contained the broad outlines of , 
gram to which his name was added 
label. The program called for 4 
ican aid to war-wrecked Europe 
whole—coordinated assistance, 
piecemeal aid as crisis developed. | 
the Marshall Plan was born. 

From the time he was 21 until } 
came Secretary of State last Januay 
the age of 66, Marshall was a s 
Almost from the beginning 
career, his ability to master ¢ 
marked him as one destined for 
responsibility. It was no accident 
the month World War II began \™ 
shall became Chief of Staff, hig| 
post in our Army. Three years ¢ 
he was not even a general. 

e Military Career—Licut. Marsha 
attracted attention as a brilliant ins 
tor at the Army Staff College. In fr 
in 1918 Marshall, then a tem 
colonel, won Pershing’s praise: HH 
cessfully transferred 500,000 
from the St. Mihiel offensive t 
Argonne front without a hitch. 

It was not until 1938 that Brig. ( 
Marshall first came to Washington 
assignment: To head the impor 
War Plans Division of the Ge 
Staff. In just one year he climb 
the biggest job in the Army. Wher 
American people and Congress 1 
realized the serious state of work 
fairs, Marshall was ready to build 
army for our defense. The rest 1) 
tory. ; 

e Reliance on Industry—Now, {or 
second time in his life, Marshall fa 
huge responsibility. He takes on « 
mous, but carefully calculated, risk. | 
ing the war he learned what a tre 
dous job American industry can ¢ 
relies on its capacity for the fists 
of his program to help Europe ba 
its feet. Business Week’s Report t 
ecutives, starting on page 67, pr 

an analysis of how far American p10 

tive capacity can go to supply Eur 
needs for recovery. E9 
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You can write off President Truman’s demand for consumer rationing 
and price controls as an exercise in pure politics. 








Even the speculators aren't taking it seriously. Grain futures started 
to firm up while the President’s message was still coming in over the news 


tickers. 
a: 


There isn‘t one chance in a thousand that Congress will approve a new 
pocket-edition OPA. And even if it should; the Administration couldn't get 
prices under control just by tacking on a ceiling here and a ceiling there. 

One lesson that we learned from war and postwar experience was this: 
Effective price control is an all-or-nothing proposition. Hit-or-miss controls 
on selected commodities just won’t work. There are too many ways of wig- 
gling around them. 

Put a ceiling on women’s housedresses, and the cloth goes into lounging 
pajamas. Ration butter, and the demand for margarine goes out of sight. 

e 

Some of Truman’s other proposals stand a better chance. 

Credit controls could take some of the upward pressure off prices. But 
there is a limit on their usefulness (page 98). 

Controlling a boom without turning it into a bust calls for delicate sur- 
gery. And credit control is a meat ax, not a scalpel. 

Tighter export controls and allocation of scarce materials might keep 
Marshall Plan buying from bulling U.S. markets any further. But they won't 
make domestic demand any smaller. 














7 
The third round of wage increases picked up speed this week. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, C. |. O., won a boost of 12Y%2¢ an hour, plus 
a second week of paid vacation (page 19). 
It all went off very smoothly and quietly—no strikes, no prolonged 


wrangling. 
oc 


The quick settlement technique probably will be typical of the third 
1ound. Neither employers nor unions want to take time out to make a fight 
of it (BW-Nov.8’47,p92). 

Employers will find it easy on the nerves but expensive. The men’s 
clothing industry figures that its payroll will go up about $50-million a year as 
a result of the settlement. 

Industry spokesmen say that prices of men’s suits may have to go up $2 
to $2.50 to cover the extra labor cost. 

J 

There is another cost item that’s due for a big jump before long: freight 
rates. 

The railroads have just settled with two of the operating brotherhoods 
for a wage hike of 15¥2¢ an hour and four changes in working rules. The 
other three brotherhoods will get at least as much. 

This just about cinches the roads’ case for a general rate increase. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission will reopen hearings next month on their 
application for a 27% boost. The chances are ICC will give them most of 
what they are askung. 








& 
A manufacturer can’t always pass higher freight charges on to the con- 





sumer. 
If he is trying to compete in a distant market, for instance, he has to 
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match the prices of better located producers. That means he has to absorb 
the difference in rates himself. When rates go up, there is a bigger differen- 
tial for him to absorb. 


Competitive positions don’t matter so much just now. Customers will 
pay enough for most things to cover the shipping costs of the distant pro- 
ducers. 

But if the price level starts to drop, the higher freight rate structure could 
play hob with traditional distribution patterns. 

Pittsburgh steel producers already are cocking an uneasy eye toward the 
future. They now have to absorb up to $4 a ton freight charges to get into 
some of their most important markets. Detroit, for example. A rate hike 
would hit them harder than the Ohio and Illinois plants. 

* 

Steel operations this week hit 97% of ingot capacity. This is only a 

tenth of a point under the postwar high. 








_ And still fabricators all over the country are crying for more metal. Many 


report that the mills have cut their monthly allotments below the level of the 
third quarter. 





One explanation is that steel producers are trying to whip their order 
books into line with actual production. Overscheduling has been making them 
fall behind on promised deliveries for 1947. Now they want to get deliveries 
back on time for the start of '48—even if it means smaller bookings for a 
while. 

e 


Pork chops will be more plentiful from now until early next year. 





The real seasonal upswing in hog slaughter began after the middle of 
October. Since then, slaughter has been up and the prices of pork have been 
down. 

Corn, meanwhile, still is high. This helps the President’s food committee 
convince hog raisers that it’s advisable to sell. 

Meat-hungry consumers get a dividend as a result. But it will have to be 
baked beans and cottage cheese for protein in 1948. Brood stock will be 
depleted. 

e 
Marketing of more hogs than usual now will intensify the shortage of 


edible fats and oils in the long run. 








If you kill a lot of hogs, you get a lot of lard, to be sure. But if they are 
light hogs, marketed because corn costs too much to feed them, you won't 


get as much lard per hog as you ordinarily would expect. 

And then, late this winter, when a lot of these porkers ordinarily would 
be coming to market, they’li be no more than a glutton’s happy recollection. 
And you can’t render any lard from fond remembrance. 

* 
One real bright spot in this week’s news is the grain belt weather. 





Soaking rains brought half an inch to an inch of moisture to the Texas 
Panhandle and Western Oklahoma. Kansas got snow and rain. 

This breaks the long drought and gives the winter wheat crop an eleventh 
hour reprieve. 


There is no hope now that 1948 can match this year’s record wheat 
harvest. But with the drought at last broken, we still have a chance of 


getting a fair crop. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
E INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . « 1868 $186.4 1847 1888 162.2 
ODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)............ssseeeeeceeeeeeecerenes 97.0 96.9 97.1 91.4 97.3 
pan aueomnmbiles and tracks.... 2... 2.2.2... coc cccccccccccccccs 108,235 +106,651 89,180 94,425 98,236 
ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $19,121 $20,895 $20,536 $15,332 $19,433 
lectric power output (million kilowatt-hours)...................0.eseeeee 5,084 5,057 4,946 4,700 3,130 
reals of (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)........ ccccvcccccccvcccvccicvcccccs 5,257 5,240 5,268 4,792 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ....... 22.0... cece eee eee eees 2,139 2,142 2,125 2,117 1,685 
ADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 89 92 93 89 86 
Al} other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ...... 2.0.0... eee ee eeees 63 65 67 63 5? 
QUOD Ss oo sin hese one beeen cedevesenesersocoes $28,709 $28,635 $28,656 $28,761 $9,613 
ent store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +10% +413% +8% +20% +417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................ceeceeceeees 84 72 75 28 228 
ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..............-.-.4.. 448.2 447.0 453.0 374.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 292.0 290.6 283.2 252.7 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 396.7 392.4 397.3 310.9 146.6 
Fine nent composite (Steel, ton)... 2... cc ccc ccc cccececccees $76.09 $76.09 $75.41 $64.45 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom).............eee cece ee eeee eee eeeees $41.25 $41.50 $41.83 $24.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........2.2eeceeeeeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 17.693¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.)............sceccecececncececsceccccccscccees $3.00 $2.93 $3.00 $2.10 $0.99 
SE SRY BRD oo ii winds vctwnsadevsendensccencees 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........+.sseeeeeeeeeeees 33.42¢  32.75¢ 32.096 31.38¢ 13.946 
I is eee rac cnaies caddie dv ccdencennseess $1.888  $1.863 $1.822 $1.582 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........0eeeceeeeeeeeeees 23.80¢  23.88¢  20.32¢  22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
NANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............cseeeeeeeeees 120.9 121.7 124.5 116.4 78.0 
| Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........+.++- 3.44%  +3.42% 3.37% 3.16% = 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............2..-. 2.77% 2.74% 2.71% 2.59% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. oes «19-14% «14-14% «14-14% 14-1496 :1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-14% 11-18% 1-18% §-1% 4-5 % 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............++++e+0008 47,275 47,452 46,927 46,082 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................-- 64,937 64,910 64,620 66,011 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks..............+++ 14,152 13,971 =: 13,436 =—s-11,112 + #6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks............. 2.22220... 0.22. ee 1,851 1,821 2,049 2,918  ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 37,834 37,982 38,103 42,889 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. .................22-22.000-. 4,223 4,234 4,259 3,934 ++4,303 
SN Nn ais acd odd sda kee ede es hieecceneecss 800 1,010 1,270 838 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............... 0... cece cece eee 22,689 22,640 22,807 24,565 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended November 15th. tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. +tEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p16). 
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pe MONEY we’re 
talking about. Your 
money. To be specific, 
we’re going to talk 
about $42,000 of your 
company’s advertising appropriation 
for 1948. We’re going to tell you how 
much space it will buy in each of four 
magazines — and something about 
the power of that money in today’s 
period of spiraling costs and increased 
competition. 

In 1948, your $42,000 will buy 234 
black and white pages in LIFE...3% 
pages in LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

. 4 pages in THE SATURDAY 





EVENING POST ... or 12 pages in 
CORONET. 
In LIFE, that $42,000 will guar- 


antee you 15,600,000 printed repro- 
ductions of your advertising ... in 


2.000.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


Pieces of Et 


I 


(Coronet - - 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
18,000,000 .. . in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, 15,200,000 ... in 
CORONET, 24,000,000. 

These figures show that CORO- 
NET’s rates are 40% lower than those 
of LIFE. ..34% lower than those of 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... and 
36% lower than those of THE POST. 

They are, in fact, the lowest multi- 
million magazine advertising rates 
ever offered, at a time when costs are 
spiraling and competition is double 
the 1940 pre-war peak. 

So much for the space that $42,000 
will buy. But what about the power of 
that space to sell more products to 
more people at less cost? 

There is no question that 234 pages 
in LIFE, or 34% pages in LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, or 4 pages in 


NEW YORK . 
CHICAGO .. 


DETROIT... 





366 Madison Avenue 


Coronet Building 


- 417 New Center Bldg. 








oht! 


THE POST are powerful investments 
in advertising space. 

But by simple mathematical logic, a 
12-page schedule in CORONET —a 
solid year of consistent advertising 
for the cost of any of the above space 
units — offers you a bonus of addi- 
tional selling power unequalled for 
economy by any other major magazine. 

And with that economy goes a pol- 
icy engineered to give your advertis- 
ing the highest level of efficiency ever 
attained: 

Full-page advertisements only, each 
opposite a full editorial page . . . low- 
est ratio of advertising to editorial 
of any major magazine, hence the 
least competition . . . virtually exclu- 
sive product franchises and preferred 
positions for all, in one of the most 
intensely read magazines ever 
published. 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


















BE BEHIND TRUMAN’S MESSAGE to 
IRVICE Congress, behind the debate over it, 
there’s the specter of a food shortage. 
It’s not yet a major determinant of policy. But 
in the back of everyone's mind—at the White 


se and on Capitol Hill. It’s a worry. 


So, Truman’‘s obviously political decision to 
on price control and rationing to his anti- 
ation program (page 25) had some basis in fear. 
He knew he wouldn't get these powers now. But 
as a nagging fear that he may have to ask for 
in earnest sometime next year. 

lf he does, it'll be a less shocking idea then 
nfter this week's headlines. 


This is what Washington is worried about: The 
ter wheat crop, normally more than two-thirds of 
harvest, looks bad. Unless everything breaks 
t, it may be hardly more than half this year’s 
Nd. 

Coming after a disappointing 1947 corn crop, 
t is a scary prospect. 

It wouldn't mean hunger for Americans. 

But it could mean this choice: Ration U. S. 
sumption or abandon Europe to hunger. 


HOW MUCH WHEAT for Europe this winter is 
eady an issue in Congress. . 
nts Rep. Chris Herter raised it first, and he’s no 
lationist. He doubts whether this country should 
_q feually ship the scheduled 570-million bu. of grain 
ng (til the ‘48 wheat crop is in sight. 
"A He wants to start tapering off now. 
or [IB Along the same line, Chairman Bridges of the 
ie. fnate Appropriations Committee promises an item- 
I- Bitem scrutiny of what the State Dept. plans to 
*” Bend aid money for. 

Bridges wants to weigh each shipment against 
h Rat it would mean here at home. The State Dept. 
ll resist any cuts. 

e It admits the likelihood of some reduction in 

- [Bod exports in the 1948-'49 crop year. But it insists 
is winter is critical politically—better gamble on 

Ing into next summer with no grain carryover 
n withhold a single calorie from Europe now. 


You will get a preview here of what the Repub- 
ans’ attitude will be if they have to choose next 
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year whether to ration at home or to cut Europe's 
shipments. 
CJ 


VOLUNTARY FUEL RATIONING wil! be the 
next Campaign to bring “‘sacrifice’’ into the fore- 
front of the public mind. 

Fuel will get the Luckman treatment—with- 
out a Luckman. 

Truman plans to go on the air—perhaps next 
week. He'll appeal to all users of oil, coal, and gas 
to hold down their winter consumption of such fuels 
to a minimum. 

Also, he will order a halt to all federal installa- 
tions of oil-burning equipment, ask governors to do 
the same. 

Real cause for concern is Navy’s need for oil, 
which is not being met. 


GET READY for a new drive to step up the sale 
of U.S. savings bonds through the payroll deduction 
plan. 

It’s on Truman’s list of things to do to fight in- 
flation. You’ll be asked to help sell your workers 
on the plan. 

Idea, of course, is to siphon off into savings a 
greater portion of wages and salaries, ease the vol- 
ume of purchasing power bidding for goods. 


REPUBLICAN MORALE is lower than it has 
been in months. 

G.O.P. congressmen are dismayed at the way 
Truman outfoxed them on the inflation issue. They 
planned to give him whatever inflation-fighting 
authority he asked for; they had thought he meant 
it when he ruled out price-rationing controls as 
police state methods a month ago. 

Truman’s decision to ask for sweeping controls 
put in items few self-respecting Republicans could 
vote for. But they are in political danger if they give 
him only part of what he asks for, and then it isn’t 
enough to do the job. 

So now they see themselves in the trap they had 
set for Truman. Truman will blame whatever hap- 
pens to prices on a Congress that didn’t give him 


what he asked for. 
a 


SILLY RUMOR DEPT.:—Sugar ration books 
are being printed by the government, to be issued 
shortly. 

The tale is going the rounds in Washington. 
Bureau of Engraving & Government Printing Office 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 








gets calls every day from people who “just know it’s 
true.” 

Fact: Ration books are not being printed. As 
for sugar, there’s 95 Ib. per capita in the U.S. this 
year vs. 73 lb. last year. Even if Congress were to 
give Truman the rationing authority he asked for, 
sugar would not be on the ration list. 


GOV. WARREN’S HAT-IN-RING announce- 
ment brought this unanimous reaction from key 
western G.O.P. party leaders. 

(1) He’s in the race to win if he can. This is 
not simply a ‘‘stop-Dewey”’ development. 

(2) He sees Dewey losing strength. That 
makes it a wide-open scramble for fhe nomination. 
So, Warren concludes his chances are as good as 
the next man’s, maybe better. 

The western Republicans also discount War- 
ren’s statement that he won't seek delegates outside 
California. They interpret that to mean that War- 
ren won't personally campaign. 

Already, they report, Warren’s friends are 
laying plans to capture delegates in the other 10 
western bloc states. 

ee 


The western states will have 166 votes in the 
G.O.P. convention at Philadelphia next June, about 
30% of the number needed to win. 

That Warren can have most of these if he 
wants them was apparent when we toured that sec- 
tion with Taft in September. 

The day Taft reached Portland, the Oregonian 
editorially proposed that the western states go to 
the convention as a Warren bloc. The local pollit- 
icos said then that the idea could be put over if 
Warren would permit it. But they guessed he 
wouldn't. 

Now Warren has formally tossed in his hat. 


CAN FARMERS SELL livestock now they nor- 
mally would fatten another couple of months, but 
count the income against next year’s taxes? 

Minnesota’s Sen. Thye asks Internal Revenue 
the question. 

His motive: to find a way farmers can cooper- 
ate with the grain-saving program by sending ani- 
mals to slaughter unfattened without having the 
money boost them into higher surtax brackets this 
year. 

Thye feels there isn’t time to pass a law. So, 
he’s looking for a loophole in existing statutes. 


i€ 








STEEL CAPACITY DISPUTE takes © news, 
now that the Federal Trade Commission ‘as og, 
to its massive basing point case against the y, 
industry (BW-Aug.23'47,p20) a charge o* congy) 
acy to hold off expansion. | 

For more than a year government pecple hy 
been putting the heat on the industry to exp 
capacity. But, until now, the debate has been oy 
need for more capacity, with business argume 
pro and con. 

FTC’s lumbering court case can’t offect + 
immediate situation. But it’s designed to 
steam to Washington pressure. 

























TARIFF CONCESSIONS the U.S. gave , 
Geneva just about kill any hopes that Truman hg 
for getting another extension of the Hull reciprog 
trade law next spring. 

The G.O.P. Congress is hostile to the H 
ideas in the first place. Now—with tariffs cut 
75% of prewar U.S. imports—special interes 
whose protection from foreign goods was reducg 
will gang up on the law. 

And State Dept. will have no evidence—fro 
just two or three months’ experience with the ne 
rates—to argue that the squeals are unfounded. 

Whatever the fate of the Hull law, the Genevg 
agreements (page 23) run for at least three year 












































Prospects for Congress to vote for U.S. mem 
bership in the International Trade Organization or 
much brighter than those for the Hull tariff law 



















Most of the provisions Vandenberg and Mil a 
ken wanted in the ITO charter were negotiated ini . 
tis me 


the document at the Geneva tariff sessions. oalke 


So, the charter as it reaches Congress for rotifiiter sers 
fication early next year should be able to ge railro 
through. 

ults in 


* bh 
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itionin 
THAT GERMAN SCIENTIST you want on youfenger ¢ 
payroll may soon be able to get an immigrant visc—fMitione: 


first step to becoming a U.S. citizen. —_ 
° ‘“ ol aitho! 
State Dept. now is ready to issue such visas t0 ald 


ex-enemy technicians whom the military will certiif round 
are necessary to U.S. security. bols of 

First clearances will go to some of the German 10,000 
PW’s now working for the Army and Navy, and i ai 
those working for industry in a “trusty” status 
(BW-Oct.18'47,p15). Commerce has a list of some 
200 others still in Germany who are wanted her? 
clearing these will take longer. 
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AT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE RAILROADS 






227,.000-MILE YARDSTICK 





‘il pilroad progress speaks for itself. But Results in more efficient freight service: ... of much planning... of constant 
_ BB not measured in talk. The amount of work done each day research .. . of wide cooperation and the 
ne. ee eee by the average freight car practically expenditure of billions of dollars. And in 

ee a sn doubled between 1926 and 1946. And measuring progress, it’s not promises but 
aa in the first five months of 1947 it was results that count. 


Oliter service to the public by all Ameri- 


railroads — 227.000 mil f tk almost 10% more than in 1946! That’s 
auroaadgs — 22/, muies oO hem. 





get 
one important reason why railroads | 
: are - 2 : » 2 "aTe 270 e. ~ ITINIIE 7 sp ~ >Ss 
she im better passenger service: are able to handle the greatest peace TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 
bodied el nee time traffic in history with fewer freight | ...the railroads must earn an ade- 
ailroads were the pioneers in air con- 7] . P . » 
P ‘ cars than they have had in many years! quate income. 


itioning. Today practically every pas- 
JU" Menger car on principal runs is air con- sii : 
—fBitioned. As far back as 1934, railroads In 1946 collision, derailment, and 
Dtreduced streamlined trains. And other train accidents resulted in only 


Over the last 25 years — and that in- 
cludes the war years — the railroads 


ly 


Results in greater safety: 


have earned an average of on 
annually on their net investment 


( 











nee ort . ne passenger fatality ac 196,- a 

t although no passenger equipment pe fn pe se " etl ach “ Mast peaple Chink: 646 ‘would be ne 
, geould be built in the war years—today mi nn i a A lats right snaine thom tain 

BPround 150 of these trains, sleek sym- ~ atmoet & billion vis saa | And 6% is the minimum the railroads 

bols of modern transportation, cover These facts are practical, down-to-earth need to continue to provide the kind 

she .000 miles every 24 hours. Many yardsticks of railroad progress. Railroad of transportation you want. 
dgeore are being built! progress is the product of many minds 

Association of Ameri Railroad 

WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

, 











Two ways to get top value 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamp: 
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One way would be to make a thorough study 
of the behavior of atoms and electrons. You’d 
have to understand charts like this, because a 
fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. And 
that would be just the beginning. You’d have 
to draw on the knowledge of scientists like the 
more than 300 General Electric physicists, chem- 
ists, metallurgists and engineers who have been 
working on lamp development for many years. 
But fortunately there’s a much simpler way to 
know when you're getting the best in fluorescent 


lamps. Just . « e 


Insist on the B monogram whi 
you buy fluorescent lamps for home or bus: 
ness. It identifies the lamps developed by the 
General Electric research organization thal 
produced the first practical fluorescent lam 
*This same research is constantly at work | 
make G-E lamps ever better and to mak 


them Stay Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMP 


GENERAL@® 


ELECTRIC 
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Steelworkers’ Murray 





a ae 


U.M.W.’s Lewis 





Autos 
March 19 


Steel 
April 1 


Electrical 
April 1 





G.M.’s Anderson 








Coal industry’s O'Neal 











Contenders in the Third Round’s Main Bouts 


hird Wage Round Is On 


lett business knew—before labor 
ters let out a shriek—that the Presi- 
thad jolted the ever delicate union- 
hagement balance. Truman’s refer- 
¢ to wage ceilings in his message to 
igress (page 25) did it. 

#0 put it baldly: Mere mention of 


wage controls is a powerful stimulant to 
wage inflation. Anything that seems to 
hint—no matter how remotely—at a 
freeze speeds up the third round of 
wage demands. 

e Opened—In a small way, that round 
has already opened. Now, to minimize 
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their own risks, major unions will want 
to hurry it along. Each wants anothe: 
good clout at profits before someon 
calls time. 

Wage agreements in the three pacc 
setting manufacturing industries—steel. 
autos, electrical—provide for first-quai 
ter 1948 negot.ations. The earliest ex 
piration date comes in the Genera 
Motors contract on Mar. 19. Coal 
wages, however, can be renegotiated any 
time 30 days after John L. Lewis gives 
notice. The United Mine Workers can 
thus bring the third round to a climax 
before next spring—if Lewis so elects 

Meanwhile, thousands of lesser con 
tracts—though large enough together to 
n.ake an impressive pattern—provide for 
revising wage schedules between now 
and Jan. 1. This week, one of the most 
important of them was rewritten. It 
provides a third-round increase of 124¢ 
an hour and a second paid week of an 
nual vacation. 

e Clothing Contract—This eaily bird 
was oanemaile created by the C.1.O.’s 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
the United States Clothing Manufactur 
ers Assn. The 124¢ boost was bargained 
out of the union’s original 15¢ demand 

On the record, A.C.W. settlements 
have been more moderate than the na 
tional pattern which they precede. In 
1945, for example, A.C.W. took 15¢ 
and the pattern figure turned out to bx 
184¢: in 1946, it was 124¢ vs. a 15¢ 
“package.” If these ratios hold again, 
the third round will be about 15¢ na 
tionally. 

e “Welfare Year’—This can be, how 
ever, too simple a deduction. The next 
bargaining round is scheduled, in the 
union book, to usher in the “welfare 
year” (page 108). The A.C.W. has had 
elaborate welfare provisions in its con 
tracts for many years. But G.M. has 
agreed to talk welfare plans with the 
United Auto Workers in 1948. U.S 
Steel and the United Steelworkers arc 
already amassing data for welfare nego 
tiations. C.1.O. president Philip Mu 
ray urged his unions at last month’s 
convention to get social security con 
scious. . 

No employer will voluntarily divorc« 
welfare plan costs from pay rates in mak 
ing 1948 settlements. Hence uniformity 
may be lost in hourly wage increases 
What seems likely in the third round 
is another broad series of “package set 
tlements.” Under them the union 
divides the money between pay en- 
velope and welfare financing. 

e Year of Peace?—As for strikes, organ- 
ized labor seems anxious to avoid them. 
They might deflect its political drive 
during the coming election (BW —Oct. 
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United Nations Survey Analyzed 


Last week the United Nations’ 

Dept. of Economic Affairs issued 

a “Survey of Current Inflationary 

and Deflationary Tendencies.” It 

explores among other things, 

“the question of a possible re- 

cession or depression” in the 

U. S. Because of its U. N. im- 

print, the report got more than 

passing mention in the press. 

Hence Business Week has asked 

the McGraw-Hill Economics 

Staff for comment and analysis. 

Here it is: 

So far as it deals with inflation- 
ary and deflationary tendencies in 
the U. S., this survey seems to us 
to be cena Also, by the tim- 


ing of its publication, it lends itself- 


to a more than dubious line of 
propaganda for the Marshall pro- 
gram. 

e Content—The survey was pre- 
pared by the Division of Economic 
Stability & Development of the 
U.N: Dept. of Economic Affairs 
under the direction of Michael 
Kalecki, Polish economist (BW— 
May23’42,p96). It is divided into 
three parts. The first deals with 
current inflationary and deflationary 
tendencies in the U. S. The second 
deals with the same tendencies in 
devastated Europe. The third treats 
of these tendencies in under-devel- 
oped countries. 

Normally we would defer to the 

judgment of the United Nations 
economists about inflationary ten- 
dencies in more remote parts of 
the world. If, however, their judg- 
ments are no more secure than they 
are about such tendencies in the 
United States, we think the entire 
document needs most careful scru- 
tiny. 
e Timing—So far as the U. S. is 
concerned, the report bears down 
heavily on the prospect of eco- 
nomic reverses in 1948—unless we 
find new markets by making more 
and bigger loans abroad. And that 
is where the release of the report 
at this time involves it—accident- 
ally or otherwise—in a propaganda 
job for the Marshall program. 

So far as the prestige and in- 
fluence of the U.S. abroad is con- 
cerned, it is hard to imagine a 
more damaging notion than that 
our approval of the Marshall pro- 
gram would be given to prevent 


an economic setback at home. 


e Counter Argument—The fact is, 
however, that for the next six 


months at least, approval of the 
Marshall program promises to give 
us more inflationary headaches—not 
the relief from economic troubles 
which the U. N. report envisages. 
This proposition is Rsmiaed at 
length in the special Report to 
Executives on the Marshall pro- 
gram which appears on page 67 
of this issue of Business Week. 
Here it is shown in case after case 
that Europe’s needs are for items 
which are in shortest supply here. 

Further, in all these cases, a 
drop in exports would be offset by 
a rise in sales at home. So it’s 
hard to see how our failure to adopt 
the Marshall Plan would touch off 
a recession. 

The U. N. group’s warning that 

a recession might turn into a 1930- 
model depression seems just as far 
from reality. Kalecki and his col- 
leagues think business spending for 
new plants and equipment would 
be cut to the bone should a reces- 
sion hit. As they see it, that 
would lead straight to a depression 
instead of to the mild, corrective- 
style recession which was widely 
predicted for this year. 
e Skimpy Evidence—As yet, there 
is no real evidence in favor of this 
view about capital outlays. On the 
contrary, many signs point in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. Until 
more evidence is in (and the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Economics Staff is col- 
lecting all it can for a year-end re- 
port to Business Week readers), all 
that can be said is that the depres- 
sion the U. N. group envisages is 
based on pure supposition. 

It is perfectly possible to have a 
recession next year. And if we com- 
mit enough economic blunders, it 
might also snowball into a full- 
fledged depression. But the remedy 
is not to be found in more loans 
and grants to bolster exports. It 
lies in setting our domestic eco- 
nomic house in good order. And 
the Marshall Plan, far from guaran- 
teeing prosperity, promises to com- 
plicate the already difficult problem 
of keeping our economic machine 
running on an even keel. 

We shall stand a better chance 
both of getting Europe back on its 
economic feet and of avoiding an 
economic setback at home, if we 
clearly recognize that we must 
make some considerable sacrifices in 
order to restore a measure of sol- 
vency in Western Europe. 











18°47,p96). This is the be.~ ay-y., 
1948 adjustments will be a. 
relatively few shutdowns. 

Other recent pay increas. ; jy 
tering of industries underl:\¢ 4 
that a new wage drive is inde, 
e A 9% increase in hourly pay 
through the southern texti¢ ‘ing 
in the wake of the Dan R vers 
ment (BW—Nov.8’47,p92). It \, 
industry’s fourth raise since Ay 
1945, and it brought the average 
wage up from 97¢ to $1.06. The 
tile Workers Union of America (C| 
is already talking plans for any 
southern pay hike early in 1945. 4). 
has demanded 15¢ more in Ney | 
land as a fifth raise in two years, 

e The Industrial Union of \arix 
Shipbuilding Workers (C.L.O.) y 
up an Atlantic Coast strike with ; 
hourly raise (BW—Nov.15’47,p95)_| 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock ( 
followed the lead of the Beth 
Steel Corp. and settled at that fg 
It was the second raise for the w 
since V-J Day. Its members had 
18¢ increases in February, 1946. | 
union is expected to press for ano: 
pay hike in June, 1948, when its § 
lehem contract can be reopened. 
e Operating brotherhoods of 1 
workers agreed to accept a 15¢ 
crease in hourly pay. The same incre 
was awarded to a million nonoper: 
workers by a board of arbitration 
September (BW —Sep.6'47,p93) 
brotherhoods had asked for a 3| 
crease, Agreement was reached als 
changes in four railroad working 
The number of rule revisions demai 
was pruned from 44 (BW—Oct4: 
p84) to 11. 

e And new wage demands wer 
pared by other unions: A.F.L.’s Lum 
& Sawmill Workers asked for a ' 
hourly pay hike in the Pacific \ 
west fir industry (they got 74¢ 1 
in April, 1947). Three C.I.O. manit 
unions called for a 25% hike wi 
sailors’ contracts are reopened Dec 
A.F.L. truck drivers in Cincinnati 


manded a 50¢ pay hike; they stm 
when employers countered with a |' 
offer. The truck drivers contended th: 
50¢ demand was because their wa 
have been frozen since Mar, 15, 1% 


WAGES—AND PRICES—RISE 


The cotton textile industry is ¢ 


through another complete cycle in i 


wage-price spiral. 


Last week most southern mills agit! 
to a 9% wage increase for all worké 
In New England, negotiations are ' 
der way on a union demand for a | 


an-hour raise. 


Most mills are passing the incre 


labor costs right on down the line Sor 


manufacturers are quoting prices hig! 


by 1% to 6%. 
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TO SPEED AUTO ENGINE OUTPUT 


Part of Hudson Motor Car Co.’s $16-million reconversion program (BW— 
Sep.27’47,p28), this complicated multiple-drilling machine will speed out- 





put of new super-six engines. The machine performs 17 operations. Eight 
six-cylinder engine blocks are carried through it continuously on the track. 
The blocks are hydraulically raised and lowered into position without the 
help of an operator. A panel (lower left) controls operations. With this 
machine and others Hudson has begun output of its 1948 model. 








ool Builders Look Ahead 


Annual convention seeks ways to use industry's excess 
apacity. Foreign business has been slipping; Marshall Plan may 
everse trend. Domestic users buy tools to help hold down costs. 


Not quite two months ago, the ma- 
hine-tool industry’s first show since 
efore the war—and the biggest in its 
istory—came to an end (BW-—Sep.27 
7,pl5). At its close, builders expressed 
ptimism over the future of the indus- 
ry. In the crowds of industrialists that 
warmed the aisles, they saw omens of 
plenty of business ahead. 

Second Look—Are these high hopes 
eing realized? This was the big ques- 
jon that faced the National Machine 
ool Builders Assn. this week at its 
nnual convention in Hot Springs, Va. 
[he answer still isn’t clear. But the 
eneral air of optimism that was pre- 
alent after the show has toned down 
ome. The industry sees a lot of prob- 
ems still to be faced. Some of them: 
THE INDUSTRY’S CAPACITY was ex- 
panded during the war to a level far 
higher than ever before in history. 
How can it be put to work? 

TOTAL ORDER BACKLOGS have been 
declining. And they are not evenly 
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distributed among companies in the 

industry. What are the reasons? And 

can anything be done about it? 

FOREIGN ORDERS have been high. But 

they are declining now. How can 

they be kept from drying up? 

e Capacity—Right now the industry has 
the capacity to produce some $600- 
millior; worth of machine tools a year. 
Shipments this year will run to only 
half that—or even a little less. But even 
so, 1947 will be the biggest peacetime 
year in the industry’s history. 

Some companies with a lot of excess 
capacity have been taking on contract 
jobs outside their normal field. They 
are turning out such items as laundry 
machinery and papercutting machinery. 

There are two advantages to this 
type of operation: (1) It keeps the tool- 
makers’ plants busy; and (2) it helps 
other industries keep up with orders on 
scarce equipment. 

e Backlogs Slide—New orders for ma- 
chine tools have not been keeping 


pace with shipments. As a result, build- 
ers’ backlogs ex e been declining stead- 
ily. The industry's total unfilled orders 
at the end of October, N.M.T.B.A. re 
ports, came to just under $115-million. 

That would represent about a four- 
or five-month backlog if the orders were 
evenly distributed through the indus 
try. But they're not. Some companies 
have only enough work to keep them 
busy for a month or two; others quote a 
year or more for delivery. 

e Special Tools—The emphasis today 
is on special, tailor-made machines 
rather than standard, general-purpose 
tools. There are two principal reasons: 

(1) Industrial costs today are higher 
than ever, and still rising. So executives 
are naturally interested in anything that 
can boost productivity per man-hour of 
work. That’s what these special tools 
are designed to do. They are engineered 
and built for a specific job; can per 
form a whole series of operations on a 
single part automatically, and with a 
minimum of supervision 

(2) A big quantity of war-surplus 
tools has been absorbed by industry 
Most of these were general-purpose ma 
chines—turret lathes, milling machines. 
radial drills. (The many wartime special 
purpose tools, by and large, weren't 
suited to peacetime uses.) These sur 
plus tools skimmed some of the cream 
off the top of the postwar market for 
general-purpose tools. 

In the long run, this second point 
may work out to the advantage of the 
industry. Many of the surplus tools went 
to small companies who had never used 
machine tools before, but were at 
tracted by the comparatively low prices 
All of these companies will be potential 
new customers for the industry in years 
to come. 

e Exception—There is one exception to 
the general trend in new business to 
ward special-purpose tools. General- 
purpose machines that have been re- 
designed to give them greater accuracy, 
greater flexibility, easier operation have 
been accounting for a lot of new orders. 
Again, better productivity is the reason. 

Alexander G. Bryant. vice-president 
of Cleereman Machine Tool Co, and 
newly elected president of N.M.T.B.A., 
told the conyention that 1948 tools are, 
on the average, one-third more produc- 
tive than similar types built before or 
during the war. 

“There are probably in existence in 
the U.S. today about 13-million power- 
driven metal-cutting machine tools,”” he 
said. “At least one-third of these are 
over 20 vears old. All of the balance... 
are either more than 10 vears of actual 
age, or they are of designs that are at 
least 10 years old. . . . Even the won- 
derful machine tools used to accomplish 
our war production are now outmoded.” 
e Business Abroad—Export sales have 
been taking a big slice of the industry’s 
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TOOLMAN BRYANT: “The new machine 


tools are one-third more productive” 


output since the end of the war. But 
due principally to the international 
shortage of dollars, they have been de- 
clining recently. All during 1946, for- 
cign business on the beoks. made up a 
bit over 30% of the industry’s backlog. 
Voday that figure has dropped to 27%. 
Foreign orders were running near 30% 
of total new business; now they’re down 
closer to 20%. That’s still better than 
the prewar average. But in view of their 
greatly expanded capacity, tool builders 
would like to see it climb considerably 
higher. 

The industry is looking hopefully to 

the Marshall Plan for help in this di- 
rection. It is a little worried that the 
16 nations were not too clear on just 
what their machine-tool requirements 
would be (page 75). But tool builders 
hope that when the plan is finally 
adopted, the amount to be spent on 
tools will be clearly spelled out. They 
are convinced that aid funds can be 
more profitably spent on tools with 
which Europe can make its own equip- 
ment than on the equipment itself. 
e Support of ITO—The industry doesn’t 
believe that the 23-nation tariff-reduc- 
tion pact announced this week (page 
23) will have much immediate effect 
so far as it is concerned. But the con- 
vention was told that the new Inter- 
national Trade Organization merited 
the industry’s full support. 

Reason: The tool builders’ trouble in 
selling abroad has not been due to 
tariffs. Nor has there been any difh- 
culty in selling potential tool users on 
the wisdom of buying the tools. Import 
licenses and exchange restrictions have 
been the roadblocks. This means that 
the U.S. toolmakers had to do 
a double selling job—the foreign user 
first, then his government. Under ITO, 
the industry looks forward to gradual 
abandonment of these restrictive prac- 
tices. 
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Schaible Expands 


Cincinnati plumbing parts 
manufacturer buys two plants 
after collapse of negotiations 
with WAA for Wright unit. 


Cincinnati's Schaible Co. (pro- 

nounced Shy-blee) has finally found a 
home for its mushrooming business of 
making plumbing fixtures and valves. 
e Wright Deal Fizzles—The company 
has been using space in the huge, idle 
Wright Aeronautical plant in suburban 
Lockland. For eight months it nego- 
tiated with the War Assets Administra- 
tion in hopes of buying a major chunk 
of the plant to house part of its Cin- 
cinnati operation. In September 
Schaible called off negotiations with 
WAA. 

Last week the company announced 
that it has bought: (1) the plant of the 
plumbing division of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. in Pasadena, Calif.; (2) 
the small Cincinnati Faucet Co.—lock, 
stock, and barrel. With the General 
Tire purchase went three warehouses in 
New York, Chicago, and Jacksonville. 

e Rapid Growth—The purchases repre- 
sent a 30% expansion for Schaible, 
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NO CEILING to sales: The climbing wall 
chart in the Schaible office tells the story 
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which has grown in sales fron. So. 
in 1932 to an estimated $10-n 
1947. The company supplies a 
the nation’s volume of kit 
faucets and crumb-cup sink sti 

Behind the company’s rapi 
is Michael Schaible, its 35 
president. In 1932 his father, (hy); 
Schaible, stepped aside to | Mil 
apply his college-gained en; 
ideas to the little business. 1) 
Schaible is content to stay in t 
ground. as_ secretary, often 
around the plant in his overal] 
is amazed by plans of his son. 
¢ To Add New Products—Th« 
sion will permit Schaible to ma 
products: plumbing fittings for t! 
tory, bath, shower, and laundry—p) 
various kinds of valves. 

The Pasadena plant will turn ox: 
Schaible products for distribution we: 
of the Rockies, later will provide facili. 
ties for expansion into the Orient 

Schaible now employs 900 rsor 
in Cincinnati, will employ 2,000 when 
the two new plants are in full oper. 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Schaible will keep 
sales, shipping, and warehouse depart 
ments in the Wright plant’s ‘Nort! 
Shop” on a month- to-month lease. 


More Plans for Steel 
Industry Expansion 


The steel industry’s capacity to pro- 
duce more raw and finished stee] (B\\V- 
Nov.8’47,p19) continues to grow: 

Jones & Laughlin Stee) Corp. has an- 
nounced a $100-million expansion pro- 
gram. J. & L. will add 150,000 tons to 
its annual ingot capacity; add a new 
cold reducing mill; rebuild and enlarge 
a battery of coke ovens; add an open- 
hearth furnace; and modernize its con- 
tinuous hot mill. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
authorized expansion of coke production 
to boost production about 35,000 tons 
a month. The company will enlarge pig 
iron capacity by rebuilding a_ blast 
furnace. 

Crucible Steel Co. is enlarging its 
operations with new hot and cold sheet 
mill facilities. Cold finishing capacity 
will be increased by 2,400 tons a 
month. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. has announced a 
$600,000 expansion and modernization 
program for its Indianapolis Rolling Mill 
Division. The mill’s sheet capacity wil 
be doubled. 

Superior Steel Corp. is supplement: 
ing its modernization program which 
was started in 1946 by the addition of 
a new roughing hot mill. The new mill 
will enable the company to manufacture 
wide hot-rolled clad metal and_ alloy 


strip. 
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Mii 
Vhen the New Year rolls around, 
United States will drop its tariff 
riers to the lowest average level of the 
t century (box). 
That's the simplest way of summing 
the Geneva trade agreements made 
ic this week. But whether the re- 
ed rates bode good or ill for Amer- 
trade is a question businessmen will 
arguing for a long time to come. 

Big Job—From the standpoint of 
e and size, what came out of 
eva lives up to advance trumpetings 
the State Dept. In six months 
hard bargaining, the U. S. and 22 
her countries came up with more than 
) bilateral agreements covering some 
000 items. The pacts affect three- 
prters of the world’s trade in 1948 
V_-Nov.8’47,p107). 

‘he U. S. delegation accomplished 

of its chief missions—putting a 
mp in the United Kingdom’s empire- 
ference system. Many _ individual 
ferences among the British common- 
lth nations—Canada, South Africa, 
dia, Burma, Australia, New Zealand 
ere reduced or eliminated. More im- 
tant, it was agreed that no prefer- 
es would be created and that no 
sting preferences could be increased. 
ard to Measure—It is difficult to 
pe the worth of what happened at 
neva. This is especially true because 
the present dislocation of world 
de: 

e U. K. reduced the preference on 
f tobacco, most of which is normally 
ught from the U. S. But a few 
bnths ago it was forced to ban all pur- 
ases of American leaf tobacco be- 
se of the desperate dollar shortage. 
Czechoslovakia reduced its duties on 
senger cars and trucks. But the prin- 
hl supplier—the U. S.—is having all 
can do to fill domestic demand for 
sand trucks. 
France cut its tariff on U. S. wheat 
(6%. But the French are so short 
foreign exchange that we’re plan- 
g to give them a substantial tonnage 
wheat. 
Canada eliminated preferences on 
pefruit, oranges, and grapes. But it 
§ just slapped import restrictions on 
sh fruits (page 117). 
China cut duties on evaporated, con- 
ned, and dried milk by 20%. But 
s than a month ago the U. S. an- 
bunced it would make large relief 
ipments of such products to China. 
Wide Range—The U. S. granted con- 
‘sions On more than 3,000 products 
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orld Tariff Barriers Tumble 


U. S. and 22 other nations make 100-plus pacts covering 
000 items. Our concessions may swell,imports immediately. But 
effect of Geneva trade agreements will not be felt soon. 


tanging from A to Z—from aluminum 
and beef to X-ray apparatus and zinc. 
Reductions may have the immediate 
effect of lifting such imports as wines 
and champagnes from France, rayon 
from Italy, woolens from Great Britain, 
whisky from Canada, and silverware 
from Denmark. 

But there isn’t any prospect of a 
flood. Most big producing countries of 
the world lack the materials, machinery, 
and manpower to boost industrial out- 
put. And once they get around to do- 
ing it, their domestic economies will 
most likely continue to compete sharply 
with export production for some time. 
e Effect Delayed—This all suggests that 
the full effect of the trade agreements 
is heavily in the future. 

For one thing, they’re a gamble on 
the success of the Marshall Plan. Until 
countries such as the U.K., Belgium, 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands go 
into industrial high gear, the U.S. will 
remain pretty much the world’s chief 
supplier. 

By the same token, until the num- 

ber and extent of quotas, subsidies, and 
exchange controls are reduced, the U.S. 
isn’t going to be able to sell much 
more to the rest of the world. 
e U.S. Concessions—Al] told, the U.S. 
made concessions on products amount- 
ing to about $1.8-billion—or 78%—of 
its total imports in 1939. 

Some of these products were 
“bound.” That is, we agreed not to 
make any change in their existing duty 
status. An outstanding example is na- 
tural rubber which will continue on 
the free list. 

But most concessions given by the 
U.S.—as with other countries—are tariff 
reductions. In a number of cases, the 
full 50% cut allowed under our cur- 
rent tariff legislation was given. Exam- 
ples: beef and veal, coconut oil, port- 
land cement, rayon yarns, and synthetic 
tubber. 

e Examples—Here are a few of the other 
cuts, to indicate the extent and variety 
of concessions made by the U:S.: 


Item Measure From To 
a Ton $1 50¢ 
ce | eee Ton $1.75 $1.25 
Champagne, 

sparkling wine .. Gal. $3 $2 
Evaporated milk... Lb. 1.8¢ 1¢ 
Paraffin wax...... Lb. 1¢ 1o¢ 
Dee WO ks een; Lb. 34¢ 25%¢ 
WN coe Seeeie's Proof Gal. $2.50 $1.50 


Duty on many items is computed as 
a percentage of the value of the import 


(ad valorem). Here’s how some of these 
rates were cut: 


Item From Té 
a 15% 714° 
ee 3 
a ee ee Jdly 
Hard-fiber cords, twines... 20 15 
Paper, paperboard......... 30 15 
Perfumery (nonalcoholic). . 37% 2 
Photographic paper........ 22% 12 
Rayon staple fiber......... 25 20 
Steel ingots, shapes....... 20 15 
Textile machinery......... 20-4/ 10-40 


© Safety Valve—All the agreements we 
made at Geneva have « loophole known 





TUG OF WAR 


The Geneva trade agree- 
ments will reduce this coun- 
try’s tariff income to between 
18% and 20% of the total 
value of dutiable imports. 
That's the lowest figure in over 
100 years. 

These percentages of the 
value of imports aren’t a fool- 
proof indicator of the over-all 
impact of a given tariff. A 
number of factors may affect 
their reliability. For instance: 
e Duty on some products is fig- 
ured at a specific number of 
dollars or cents per pound or 
per ton. So a sharp price rise 
—like today’s or 1920’s—auto- 
matically lowers the percentage. 
e The method makes no allow- 
ance for variations in quantities 
of individual imports. And if a 
specific tariff is high enough to 
choke off most imports of 
that commodity, the method 
doesn’t tell that story. 

Over the whole life of a 
given tariff law, however, the 
kinks tend to cancel out. As a 
tesult, the average-duty con- 
cept gives a reasonable picture 
of comparative tariff heights. 

Here’s the 100-year record 
of the traditional tug of war 
over tariffs in Congress. 


Average 
Tarif Law Enacted Duty* 
Walker (Dem.).... 1846 20%-—25% 
Morril (Rep.)..... 1861 42% 
McKinley (Rep.)... 1890 48% 
Wilson (Dem.).... 1894 37% 
Dingley (Rep.).... 1897 57% 
Payne-Aldrich 
(Rep.) 1910 37% 
Underwood (Dem.). 1913 27% 
Fordney-McCumber 
(Rep.) 1922 39% 
Smoot-Hawley 
(Rep.) 1930 53% 
Trade agreements act 
(Dem.) 1934 35% 


Geneva agreements 
(Dem.) 1947 e18%-20% 


* Tarif’ duties as percent of the value 
of dutiable imports. e—Estimated. 


























































































as the “‘standard escape clause.” Briefly, 
this provides tuat if a given concession 
causes or threatens to cause an indus- 
try serious injury, it may be withdrawn 
or modified. In addition, a number of 
concessions given by the U.S. are 
hedged by specific restrictions of one 
kind or another. 

The new rates on woolens and wor- 
steds, for example, can be increased if 
imports exceed 5% (by weight) of av- 
erage annual U.S. output in the three 
preceding years. 

On rubber and certain rubber prod- 
ucts, concessions can be withdrawn if 
it becomes necessary to “safeguard” our 
synthetic rubber program. 
¢ Dollar Value—An estimated $1.5-bil- 
lion—or roughly half—of U.S. total ex- 
ports in 1939 are affected. 

Concessions on products exported to 
Canada and the U.K. account for al- 
most half this amount; an additional 
one-fifth is accounted for by products 
exported to France and its colonies, 
Cuba, and the Benelux Customs Union 
(Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg). 
¢ General Pact—In addition to the va- 
rious tariff schedules, all 23 countries 
at Geneva signed a general agreement 
laying down rules of the road on tariff 
and customs, It includes treatment of 
trade barriers other than tariffs—for ex- 
ample, quotas. It also provides for ex- 
tending the most-favored-nation (MFN) 
concept, 

Under MF'N, the 23 countries agree 

to give each others’ products equal 
treatment with the products of any 
other country. In effect, this guarantees 
that when American exports arrive in, 
say, France they will not be faced with 
a higher tariff than competing ship- 
ments of similar products from some 
other country such as Belgium or 
Czechoslovakia. 
@ Last Word—The final say on prac- 
tically all points covered in the general 
agreement will come out of Havana, 
where most of the world is now vutting 
the final touches on the charter for an 
International ‘Trade Organization (BW 
—Nov.] 5°47,p109). 


FOR THE RECORD 


Companies must keep their records 
of all deals handled during the Cffice of 
Price Administration regime until Nov. 
9, 1949. 

That’s what 
have ordered to allow themselves more 
time to clean up the OPA functions 
they inherited. When OPA ended a 
year ago, ordered to 
keep their records for one year. The 
new order extends this time two years. 
It was issued jointly by the Agriculture 
Dept., Commerce Dept., Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., and was approved 
by the Dept. of Justice. 


three federal agencies 


companies were 
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PERCENTAGE OF TENANTS 

STILL SUBJECT TO RENT BOOSTS 
Co Less than 90% 
C=) 90% to 93.9% 


C2ZZZB 94% to 97.9% 
GEER 9.8% ond over 





Dota. Office of the Movsing Expedires 


O ousness weep 


RENT INCREASES VARY IN STATES 


Less than 10% of the nation’s tenants had agreed by Oct. 31 to pay the 
15% rent increase that Congress legalized in extending rent controls to 
Mar. 1, 1948 (BW—Jun.14'47,p19). That leaves more than 90% subject 
to the increase which Congress is expected to O.K. if it decides that ceil- 
ings must still be kept. But the number subject to a rent hike varies 
considerably by states—from a high of 99.3% in Arkansas to a low of 
70.2% in Hlinois. That’s just another way of saying that only 0.7°% of 
rents were raised in Arkansas against 29.89 in Mlinois, 








Realtors Expect Clear Sailing 


Delegates to real estate convention think demand and price 


will stay high for years to come; that means prosperity for ther 
They blame labor more than materials for housing-cost rise. 


Real estate brokers see more and 

more sunny days ahead—only slightly 
clouded by choosy buyers. 
e Crystal Ball—They foresee no break 
in the market for residential, industrial, 
and commercial properties. They antici- 
pate no softening in prices. To them, 
this combination (good market, stiff 
prices) is a sure-fire guarantee of pros- 
perity for years to come. 

“Until,”” amended one realist at last 
week’s convention in San Francisco of 
the National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, “the depression hits us.” 

But there was little real fear among 
the 4,000 brokers and related profes- 
sionals that a depression is either im- 
minent or assured. 

e Housing Prediction—Housing domi- 
nated both convention hall and lobby 
discussions in San Francisco. Realtors 
predicted that a million homes or dwell- 
ing units will be built in 1948 (their 
goal is 5-million by 1952), and that they 
will cost no less than if built today. Mrs. 
Lillian R. Moebus of Brooklyn, pres- 


ident of the association’s distaff depart- 





ment, said the peak in home pn 
still two years away. The real esti 
men blamed labor costs and practice 
for today’s prices, found little to criti 
in prices of building materials. 
Kenneth Keyes, a Miami broker. : 
ported that a new small home 
twice as much as in 1939. He laid t 
bulk of the increase to labor cost—an 
blamed deliberate slowdowns for 75" 
of that. Others agreed that labor is | 
ing, but their appraisals of the slowdo\ 
were less emphatic. 
e Changed _Reaction—Realtors 
housing developers swallowed hard |! 
spring when construction wage increas 
pushed housing prices up and _ buver 
went on strike. “They called us robbe: 
then,” said W. L. Cooper of Por 
Huron, Mich., “until they were co! 
vinced that housing prices can’t com 





down until all costs come down. No 
they recognize that our prices are 1 





line, and they’re paying them.” 
The difference between today’s prict 
and those of 1939 follows no geograp 


ical pattern. Increases around the cout 
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mn 60% in Detroit to 100% 


ind Houston, according to 


nge Fr 


jam! 
E. from those areas. And while 


yy «< have no trouble moving the 
E ties, buyers are examining the 
tags more Closely than they did a 
tas ‘ d 
. 5 


we Full—Most of them have as 
business as they can handle any- 
F\V, T. Peckinpaugh of Houston 
ore than twice as much business 
had in 1940; he sees no letup for 
shead. Much of his business is in 
‘trial and commercial properties. 
‘paugh figures that half the in- 
has been due to expansion of ex- 
slants and stores, the other half 
fw business attracted by (or re- 
ble for) Houston’s population in- 
if close to 50%. 
na : less enthusiastic is his competitor, 


Draper. He, however, sees a 

y trap in the rise of property taxes. 

the [MB taxing authorities can find some 
to F source of revenue to meet future 
ect sin the cost of government—a 
pj]. tax, for example—Draper believes 
ies kill the goose that lays the golden 
ot _ : . 
of etic Problem—T'raffic congestion is 


pr to business decentralization: con- 
atly it is a threat to business prop- 
values. This problem had a 

nent spot in discussions of the 
pi Land Institute, an affiliate of 
R.E.B. A. J. Stewart, vice-president 

J isville’s Citizen Fidelity Bank & 
tCo., observed that elimination of 
parking, street loading, and through 


rices 
| ¢ would go a long way toward solv- 
len me. 5 Bs) 
.e problem. 
king areas on the fringes of the 
mess district, as in Chicago, Cleve- 
ce , Philadelphia, and Dallas, with 


tle transportation (preferably bus) 
there, drew a nod of approval. 
mtrols—Delegates chanted an ad- 
¢ requiem over rent control, which 
hope will die on schedule next 
1. Some acknowledged that it 
been a wonderful stimulant to their 
-agg™gess of buying and selling homes. 
“sit it’s a stimulant they don’t need. 
. as a vestige of wartime govern- 
t regulation, they would love to 
e it off. Morgan po Fitch of Chi- 
 Ietiring president of the associa- 
| demanded its prompt interment in 
Opening speech to the convention. 
vermmit—Fitch’s successor, Hobart C. 
hemty Of Wichita, Kan., is in for a busy 
> Antitrust indictments against 
‘on-R.E.B, and its Washington (D. C.) 
mgmeate are pending. They allege con- 
oimmecy to fix rates. Deadline for the as- 
ation to file its answer was this week: 
as been postponed until Dec. 1. 
og he association’s attitude to the in- 
pigment was summed up by Fitch; he 
n™ded it “political retaliation” for the 
iation’s hostility to federal housing. 
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THE PRESIDENT PLEADS but 


Republican leaders take a dour view 


Price-Control Smokescreen 


Truman’s message to special session masks realities of 


what businessmen can expect in controls: credit curbs and in- 
dustrial allocations. Congress won't buy major demands. 


Price control, rationing, and wage 
control made the headlines on ‘Tru 
man’s anti-inflation program. But they 
merely masked the realities of what 
businessmen can expect to live with by 
way of controls. 

[he realities lie in terms of credit 
controls and industrial allocations. The 
significance of Truman’s more spectac- 
ular recommendations is political. 
¢ Politics—It was a political problem 
that kept the lights burning late at the 
White House last Sunday night as 
presidential advisers sweated over the 
text of Truman’s first message to the 
special session of Congress. The double 
question: 

e Should Truman present Congress 
with an anti-inflation program tailored 
to what Congress would accept? 

e Or should he deliberately offer a pre- 
scription too strong for congressional 
stomachs? 

On the first alternative, the Admin- 
istration might end up with more pow- 
ers to influence prices. 

But the second promised political 
dividends next fall. Truman could tell 
voters: “‘Had Congress done as | asked, 
vou wouldn’t be paving today whatever 
you are paying for meat.” 

e Decision—Sparking the decision for 
the second course was pre-session Re- 


publican talk of wrapping up in one 
bundle whatever powers the President 
asked for; giving them to him; and leay 
ing ‘Truman stuck with the responsi 
bility for stopping the rise in prices. 
lo get out of that trap, Truman had 
to ask for something Congress could 
not give him. 

So he asked for authority to ration 
some essential items at the consume! 
level. He didn’t think he’d have to, he 
said, but if supplies of food got tight 
enough next year he wanted to be ready 

On the same basis, ‘Truman asked 
for power to set price ceilings on such 
items. He asked price control power 
over key industrial commodities. 

And whenever he set a price ceiling 
on any item, Truman would limit the 
wages of the workers who produce it. 
e Nightmare—Some Administration offi 
cials are still waking up nights shivering 
at the thought that Congress might ac- 
tually give Truman what he asked for. 

But that’s a remote fear. The Presi- 
dent had hardly finished talking before 
Republican congressmen were quoting 
his own characterization of rationing 
as a police-state measure. They won’t 
buy it—nor price or wage ceilings. A 
real food emergency next summer—a 
poor corn crop coinciding with a poor 
wheat crop—might possibly revive these 
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Down the Alaska R.R. tracks rolls 
the Aurora, the line’s first diesel pas- 
senger train. Gay in Alaska’s blue 
and gold colors, it is an emblem ot 
the territory’s hopes for a revived 
and expanded tourist trade. 

The little engine which the 
Aurora replaces points up the gov- 
ernment-owned line’s _ rehabilita- 
tion program. Run by the Dept. of 
the Interior, the road was built at 
the turn of the century with equip- 





ment taken from the Panama Canal. 
Now it is being brought back from 
bad disrepair into A-] shape. 

The Aurora has already had one 
career. In Iran during the war, it 
shifted Russia-bound freight. Inter- 
national Railway Car & Equipment 
Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio, con- 
verted two switchers into one unit 
for Alaska R.R. Its coaches are con- 
verted mine rescue cars, with re- 
clining swivel chairs and the latest 


THE NEW diesel passenger train leaves Anchorage on its maiden journey over the Alaska R.R. 


The Aurora Hails a New Day for the Alaska R. R. 


comforts. One of its jobs will be to 
meet boats in Seward, carry the 
passengers to Fairbanks. 

Nub of the Aurora’s activities will 
be the tourist trade. During and 
since the war, this has been played 
down for want of hotel space and 
regular shipping schedules. In three 
years, Interior hopes, the job of re- 
habilitating the line will be done. 
By that time, the hotel problem 
should be licked. 





measures. But there’s no chance now. 
e Tax Situation—The air of unreality 
around the opening of the special ses- 
sion was thickened by this: Te issue 
uppermost in Truman’s mind and in his 
listeners’ was never mentioned. Mainte- 
nance of present tax levels, in Adminis- 
tration eyes, is the strongest single 
check on inflation. Republican deter- 
mination to cut taxes is as strong as 
ever. But G.O.P. leaders have decided 
to defer the tax question until the regu- 
lar session; and in deference to this con- 
cession, Truman kept quiet on the 
subject. 

Postponement is one of the few con- 
cessions the tax-cutters think they have 
to make in order to pick up enough 
Democratic votes to override a veto. 
Substitution of husband-wife income 
splitting for part of the percentage tax 
cut is another. That looks like all. Ad- 
ministration stalwarts in Congress will 
fight a delaying action, may prevent a 
decision until March. But in the end, 
they concede, taxes will be cut. They 
don’t even believe that they can prevent 
the Republicans from making the cut 
retroactive to Jan. 1. 

e Defeat—So on the big items in his 
anti-inflation agenda Truman faces al- 
most certain defeat. Beyond these are 
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a group of ameliorative measures which 
will get serious attention from Con- 
gress. 

On these issues Taft will have the 
deciding voice. His joint economic com- 
mittee is going to do the real work on 
them, though other committees will 
sponsor the actual legislation. The pro- 
posals the committee will have before 
it are: 

Credit control—Truman wants resto- 
ration of Regulation W, setting credit 
terms on consumer purchases, which ex- 
pired Nov. 1. He'll get it. 

Truman also wants unspecified con- 
trols over commercial bank lending— 
perhaps higher reserve requirements, 
perhaps something trickier. Congress 
will be more dubious about this one, 
but will probably go along. 

Credit for commodity speculators 
would be tightened by power to regu- 
late margin requirements on the ex- 
changes. Though Congress would balk 
at broad authority over the exchanges, 
it will grant authority over margins. 

Allocations—Included here are basic 
commodities such as grain and steel. 
In the industrial group, allocations 
would take the form of routing mate- 
tials into key programs like freight car 
and farm ss production, limit- 











ing use of scarce metals for things | 
beer and coffee cans. 

Objective in grain control would 
to limit livestock feeding. Detail : 
vague, but a likely device is subsidiz 
lightweight cattle and hogs so as t 
move the price incentive for produc: 
finished meat. 

Power to allocate — transportat 
would be continued, though ODT 3 
shown little inclination to exercis¢ 
present powers. 

All of these look like reasonably ¢ 
bets for congressional approval. 
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Rent control—Truman wants it 








tended past its March expiration (a 





> han 








and Congress will go along. He al 








wants it strengthened, but it won't! 
Questionmark is whether the opti 











15% increase in this year’s law will st 








optional or be extended to everyone. 
Export controls—Truman wants thé 
extended past next March and strengi 
ened. Congress will go along. 
e Easy Sledding—The stop-gap aid: 
Europe portion of Truman’s progtl 
for the special session will have ¢ 
sledding. Congressional debate will & 
ter around the features and amounts 
the Marshall Plan itself—rather than 4 
Truman’s immediate proposals to hé 
Austria, Italy, and France. 
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eading Producer of Industrial Metals 


Larger than California, Oregon, Washington and New York State Base Metals Wealth 








, mbined, British Columbia — Canada's Pacific Coast Province — is the Offers Investment 
n 
pial warehouse of North America. Vital metals in short supply are being Opportunities 
oduced and processed in important quantities. Yet great areas are still $73,500,000 of new mineral wealth 


was produced in British Columbia 
last year. British Columbia has . the 
largest single lead and zinc production 
plant in the world. Reserves at one 
mine alone total 50,000,000 tons .. . 


‘ @Rundant hydro-electric power . . . all these favor industrial development. sufficient for a 20-year output at 
sidiz present production rate. 


Mapped for their mineral wealth. 


= High calibre labor, temperate climate, year-round Pacific ports, 


Last year, in a field of 69 commer- 


rduci The Government of the Province will supply a concise factual report cially important minerals available in 
' j ; : ; the province, output of lead totalled 
rttage ony aspect of local mineral production or resources to industries in 364,000,000 pounds, zinc 275,000,000 


)T 4 pounds. Copper produced totalled 


20,700,000 pounds. 
British Columbia is the only 


arch of new supply sources or new investment opportunities. 


Research by qualified industrial scientists is available at minimum province in Canada producing anti- 

mony, bismuth and tin. Cadmium, 

st through the British Columbia Research Council. Your enquiries will mercury and a large number of other 

i valuable metals are either in produc- 
; >handled promptly and in confidence. tion or available in sizeable ore bodies. 


Important deposits of magnetite exist 
and immense reserves of anthracite 
recently prospected in the Pine Pass 
area indicate the great industrial op- 
portunities awaiting you in _ this 
province. 












British Columbia’s metallurgists and 
chemists are pioneers in the electro- 
lytic production of metals. Their many 
years of experience, engineering skill 
and technical knowledge can make 
a vital contribution to the develop- 
ment of any new industry, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1 0 Write DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 
nts PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS VICTORIA, 8.C. 










Business is Moving 
to British Columbia 
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Stuffy Indoor Air 


GONE. .for good! 


You, too, like hundreds of modern man- 
agers of businesses and institutions, can 
end problems of stuffy indoor air and odor 
traces. Just try an up-to-date application 
of Airkem. Then you be the judge of what 
a difference an “Air of Quality” can make 
in customer good will . . . employee effi- 
ciency and satisfaction, too. 





Depositors get a bonus at the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn. This savings 
bank... one of the largest in the world 

..freshens air with Airkem Chlorophyll 
Air Freshener. And, it cuts heating and 
cooling costs. 





Guests like the air at the Rice in Houston, 
Texas. Famous throughout the South- 
west, this hotel uses Airkem in all public 
rooms where food or liquor is served. It 
freshens air while it counteracts odors 
peculiar to such rooms, and odors of oc- 
cupancy as well. 





Celebrated restaurants are particular, and 
none more so than the four Brown Derby 
restaurants in Los Angeles. They... and 
hundreds of other fine restaurants... use 
Airkem. It makes superior service and 
surroundings even better. 


For large spaces or small, there’s Airkem 
equipment specifically designed to end 
odor and air freshening problems. It’s 
inexpensive, and a fuel saver, too. For 
complete information, look for Airkem 
in your ’phone book. Or, write us at 7 
East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Airkem 
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Cottonseed Yield 


Crop woes bring crude oil 
estimates down. Output now set 
at 1.1-billion Ib.—less than hoped, 
but not too bad. 


“Dire need, low inventories, and in- 
adequate replacements.” 

That’s how a veteran refiner is sum- 
ming up the cottonseed oil outlook. 
Though the 1947 yield is nothing to 
gripe about, the U.S. could well have 
used a bumper cottonseed crop this 
year. The reasons are pretty obvious: 

e Europe urgently needs edible fats. 

e Reserves of cottonseed oil were low 
at the start of this cotton harvest be- 
cause of the small crop last year. 

The upshot, of course, can be seen in 
the prices of cottonseed oil futures. In 
a month’s time, New York prices for 
December futures have crept up from 
about 23¢ a lb. to 26.5¢. 

e Production Estimate—Cottonseed 
crude oil production this season (August, 
1947, to August, 1948) looks like a little 
better than |.1-billion lb. This tops the 
1945 season total of about 1-billion Ib. 
and last year’s 973-million Ib. Never- 
theless, 1947 will be no record breaker. 

The cotton crop this year ran about 
11.5-million — bales. Ordinarily, that 
would provide about +-million tons of 
cottonseed for the crushing machines. 
And this would mean a crude oil pro- 
duction of 1.26-billion Ib. 

But the experts are scaling their ra- 
tios down this year. The National Cot- 
tonseed Products Assn. thinks the cot- 
tonseed “crush” will run about a quarter 
of a million tons less than originally ex- 
pected; and that the crude oil yield 
could therefore run as much as 150- 
million Ib. short. 

e Comedown—Looking at the over-all 
picture, N.C.P.A. sees two reasons for 
scaling its figures down: 

e Cotton growers have been intensi- 
fying their efforts to grow high lint- 
vielding cottons. As a result, the pro- 
portion of seed to lint is lower this year 
than usual. 

e Dry growing weather throughout 
much of the cotton belt retarded full 
development of the seed. This also cut 
the oil content, even though it appears 
to have raised the protein content. 

The Carolinas and some other parts 
of the southeastern states had a woe all 
their own. The Carolinas, which pro- 
duce about a tenth of the annual crop, 
turned in the poorest record of all. The 
reason: Wet weather set in before the 
seed had reached maturity. 

e “Green Moisture”’—The cotton belt 
has a phrase for this—“green moisture.” 
The excess moisture speeds up forma- 
tion of undesirable fatty acids. Top- 


grade seed is “prime sun 
with an acid content of 
But the Carolina crop has 
as high as 12% acid. This 
colored oil of lower qual 
means a quick-spoiling cro) 
fining costs, and a lower pr 
Fortunately, however, th 
was not national in scope. 
of Agriculture reports that 
of the crops in the Southy 
West have been above averag 
In the Mississippi Valley, hi: 
early in the season made pro 
black at first, but the seed fin 
out about normal. Nor have 
manufacturers noted any dete: 
in the quality of the oil the 
bought this year. 


Trailers May Double 
Soon as Showrooms 


Salesmen soon may travel in tr 
to get two scarce items at once: } 
and showroom. At the ninth am 


show of the Trailer Coach Manufacs 


ers Assn. in Philadelphia last 
trailer makers thought they clear\ 
such a possibility, 

Manufacturers say it would | 
minor job to convert trailer inter 
into combined display rooms and |i\ 
quarters. 
on-the-spot demonstrations of prodi 


too large to carry in their own cars—ar 


howr 


the eye- --appeal of the modern s 
And the living quarters would do : 
with hotel-hunting. 
e New Market—Up to now few tn 
have been sold for business use. 
big boom has been in trailers for | 
ing. But the makers would gladl 
still another market for their wares 
Today’s home on wheels comes 
electric lights, heating, hot and 
running water, ranges which cook 


bottled gas, streamlined kitchens, b' 
Some mai 


rooms, and stall showers. 
facturers showed coaches that sleep 
One model boasted an imitation 
fireplace which actually throws | 
another has a built-in nursery. 

e $50,000 Sun Coach—One big flas' 


the show was the sun coach on wi! 


Elcar Coach Corp. of Chicago sp 
$50,000 and 18 months’ building tind 


It has four rooms, 262 sq. ft. of | 
space, and a foldaway back porch w! 


extends the unit’s 28 ft., 8 in. to 35 

The 175 reporting members of the 
sociation expect the 25-year-old in 
try to hit a new sales high of $150 


lion in 1948. 
¢ Super-Model Trend—Sales at th« 


revealed a trend toward super mode 
which range from $2,000 to $4,000 ' 
tail. Selling emphasis was on 4 


economy of trailer living, estimat 
less than $25 per month. 
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That’s the performance record of the newest Ditto 
liquid-type duplicator. Incorporating improvements 
envisioned before the war, this latest addition to the 
Ditto line delivers up to 140 copies per minute, three 
hundred and more copies from each master, four colors 
in one operation of anything typed, handwritten, drawn 
or printed—without stencils, mats, or type. When this 
trim, modern duplicator is not in use, receiving tray 
may be folded over drum to protect vital mechanical 
parts from dust and damage. Improved liquid and pres- 
sure control gives you brighter, more legible copies; a 
sturdy reversible feed tray permits faster, easier han- 
dling of any size paper. And changing masters is sur- 
prisingly simple with the new type master clamp. All 
these important advantages of the new Ditto duplica- 
tor add up to substantial savings in time and money. In- 
vestigate now. Contact your local dealer or write direct. 


DITTO, INC., 677 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


MEW: POST-WAR L1QU/D TYPE 
< OUPLICATOR 





DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT. OFF, 


Investigate Ditto Payset, The Machineless 
Payroll System for Small Businesses. 
Write for Samples. 














“Yéletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Find Out From the 
Graybar Dealer 
how Teletalk can 

Best Serve Your Needs 


Graybar houses throughout the 
country work with carefully se- 
lected dealers who are thoroughly 
qualified to size up your inter- 
communication requirements and 
recommend the exact Teletalk in- 
stallation best suited tomeet them. 


Selection of the proper Teletalk 
models... placing the stations 
where they will save you most 
time and steps... simple, fast in- 
stallation—these are important to 
you. And these are matters your 
local Graybar dealer is eminently 
capable of handling in an econom- 
ical, businesslike way. 

We urge you to look up your near- 
est Graybar house in your classi- 
fied telephone directory ... then 
call up, and you will be given the 
name of a dealer who makes a spe- 
ciaity of bringing Teletalk’s many 
advantages and economies within 
easy reach of business executives. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 





CONSUMERS’ PENNIES—too many of them—are forcing down sales tax rates 


Embarrassment of Riches 


High tide of retail buying floods Maryland and Connectic 
state treasuries with money. So politicians, seeing a liability, has 
to lower sales taxes before 1948 election. 


lhe tide of retail buying is bringing 

an embarrassment of riches to states 
having sales taxes. To politicians this 
means an embarrassment of liabilities. 
Resentment engendered among voters 
is doubly dangerous now because the 
national election isn’t far around the 
corner. 
e Connecticut—The tight little indus- 
trial state of Connecticut is the prize 
example. Here the teeter-totter be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans 
makes taxes a very critical factor. 

Last summer’s Republican legislature 
passed a 3% “‘sales and use tax.” It 
was to produce $26-million annually 
until 1951. In the first quarter (ended 
Sept. 30) the tax brought in $9.5-mil- 
lion. This hefty figure provoked g guesses 
this week over the size of the take in 
the final quarter—which includes Christ- 
mas. Weighted for the big holiday, a 
forecast of $40-million for the first full 
year seems reasonable. 

e Revision—Soon after the first-quarter 
score was posted, Gov. James L. Mc- 


Conaughy (Rep.) called a special sew 
of the assembly for February to tr 
the tax downward. The interim ) 
mean a long sweat to party bosses. 
only is the mass of thrifty Nutmeg 
hollering against the size of the imp 
state tax regulations provide that t: 
must be cut when income vile | 
high in the treasury. 

Another angry outcry is coming f: 
powerful industries. The “use” pi 
sion of the tax slaps 3% on mate: 
brought in by manufacturers—even 
that is shipped in by utilities. Such 
panies are forced to pay up while 1 
viduals who are liable to the same 
provisions can thumb their noses at! 
tariff. 

e Evasion—Solemn warnings have be 
issued reminding state residents ¢ 
they must pay the tax on every p' ees 
made outside Connecticut. This appli 

of course, to commuters who ne, I 
New York in droves daily. To date, 

towns and cities have reported to t 
Connecticut treasury without maki 
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“Telétalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





Above illustration shows Mr. W. D. Jack- 
son, Purchasing Agent, using Teletalk. 


a 


At Container Corporation of America 
voice-to-voice contact between executives 


a. a Ys is handled by TELETALK 


Container Corporation of America every unit has a rich, natural tone 
executives are too busy to spend pre- that instantly identifies the speaker's 
cious time running from office to voice. Once you experience ““Tele- 
office, department to department, giv- talk’s” amazing convenience and econ- 
ing and getting information and in- — omies, you'll never do without it again! 
structions. They “make their voice : pres he eee 
: . S Call the nearest “Teletalk” distribu- 
save their heels” by handling such er 
{i tor or dealer (see classified telephone 
matters by “Teletalk’’—the univer- Fo scene eee eg ce nO. 
J an idee: ‘ sugges . 
sally approved intercommunication ee ee ee eee ae ame 
. best and most economical installation 


system. 
y' for your needs. 


You can save countless steps and irre- 
— minutes in your office, shop, | came amet ae 
‘actory, store or other establishme ant WEBSTER ELECTRIC $e tenmee 


Above illustration shows Mr. Nor- by installing “Teletalk.”” Don’t labor yeu 
- on- 


man Myers, Ass't. Purchasing Agent. under the mistaken impression that I Venience, «7 ants 
*Teletalk” is designed only for big your { talk’ gq. ia teletalk 
ers 


business—though it is used by many And distrip, 
of America’s largest organizations, to the « = 
be sure. Even the smallest business boo Pine on OF hos 
Illustration below is of Mr. C. P. Pe : can effect comparable savings. ia al cities under 
isting 


Barker, Chief Engineer of the Con- = on i : I 
: **Teletalk” comes in models to meet —_ r you 
! rect, 


tainer Corporation of America. ; : - ; 
any needs. It is strictly a quality line; 


For 


Ts are 
classified listed In 


ks in 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER (7 ELECTRIC 


RACINE (|Gicuc) WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 














Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Fittings for 


light a 


power 





The NATIONAL 


LA LA 


“ELECTR sc 


for convenience outlets in the floor 











nd 
Fittings for 
phone, 
signal and 
Provides auxiliary outlets in isolated bell systems 
areas for: Telephone, Light, Power 
and Signal Systems. 
Especially suited for: Banks . . . Hotels . . . Commercial Buildings . .. 
Offices ... Lobbies .. . Open Aisles . . . Show Windows. 
May be used with any steel conduit or steel underfloor duct systems. 
Two types of fittings: 


—A neat rubber waterproof 
sheath and plug for intermittent 
service—Displays ... Fans... 
Telephone connections . . . Spot- 
lights . . . Signal systems, 


—A deluxe, streamlined ‘fitting, 
brushed brass finish, strong and 
durable for permanent or semi- 
permanent wiring. 


Quickly installed by your electrician. Approved by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories, Inc. 


Let us send you our illustrated brochure. Write to 


National Electric Products Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Everything 10 wiTiNg Points 4 ‘i 
Co 


National Elect le 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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any mention of collection. op ,, r 
state retail purchases. Re sort; j } 
buyers amount to a few ° und; 

Politicians fear that the ‘empe. 
lose them more votes than the 
to gain by the soldiers’ bonis. | 
session of the legislature passed , 
of $60-million that must be amp. 
in 10 years. Income from the «\; 
applies to this; also to better p; 
schoolteachers and other needs. 
e Maryland—A similar crisi, jp \ 
land has already caused a cut }; 
sales tax rate. The law wa pase 
March to raise $18.5-million q , 
Starting July 1, the take for the: 
three months was at the rate of § 
million annually. Then a special sex 
took a whack out of the overly fry; 
sales levy. The revision became ef; 
last week. 

The original bill provided a 1¢ ty 
sales from 9¢ to 50¢; 2¢ from 3}, 
$1; and 1¢ additional on each gj 
quent 50¢ or fraction thereof in « 
of $1. The revision starts the ty 
14¢ instead of 9¢. Estimated cut 
the annual yield is $1.5-million. 

e Exemptions—The amended lay 
cludes food bought “for consump} 
at places other than the home’: 




























as take-out business lunches fron an 
drugstore. Exemptions include cer th 
services, some sales (such as gas a 
which are already taxed, transactior Y. 


religious, philanthropic, or educat 
institutions. 

Administration costs are figured 
$500,000 yearly. Merchants are alloy 
3% for collecting the tax. The Mi 
land forecast for annual income now 
from the new sales tax $18.5-milli B 
income tax, $14.2-million; alcohii 
beverage, $8.5-million; racing, $4.91 i : 
lion; other, $5-million. . 











e Pioneer—New Jersey can sympati 
with the tax troubles of its sister stat 
In June, 1935, New Jersey enacted 
sales tax. It was opposed so sava 
that the regime of Gov. Harold Hi 


man repealed it in October of the 
year. 








3 
WHISKY TAX RAISED th 
If the consumer has to pay a lit pi 
more for his highballs one of t ‘4 
days, he can take his peeve out on Cl 
state of Kentucky. 
The state’s Tax Commission has 
jacked up its assessments on all dist FR 
spirits in bonded warehouses as of S¢ ri 
1. This will, of course, catch all ag C 
stocks of whisky. The new assessmé a 
is $35 a bbl., as against $32 last \ ae 
The actual tax increases will atte: + 
large part of the nation’s whisky s c 
ply. For Kentucky warehouses ! : 
about 45% of all whisky stored int C 


U. §. Whether or not the distillers ¥ 


pass the buck along to consumers : 
remains to be seen. 
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Riding the Century‘on a 3¢Stamp 


Business letters, like business men, 
ave business time aboard New York Central’s 














great overnighters 


Og 


- 4 ie: Ps: j - * 


2 The Little Mail Rooms at LaSalle Street Station and 


Grand Central Terminal seethe with action as clerks 


7 in New York and Chicago, the business day ends... 


and last minute mail begins its nightly rush toward 







ec the waiting 20th Century Limiteds. It comes in speeding work elbow to elbow. Then, just as the clock ticks off 
gas . . 2 . ; 

5 mail trucks. It arrives by breathless messengers. In New the final seconds before Century time, the last bulging 
ction 


York, it even flashes underground by pneumatic tube. 


bags rumble down the platforms and are tossed aboard. 









3 Now Begins a Nightlong Task as the clerks aboard 4 And the Century is Not Alone! The life of many cities 


the 20th Century Limiteds handle a total of 1,000,000 is linked by fast overmght trains of the Great Steel 

A pieces of east and westbound “preferential mail’’ daily. Fleet. Aboard them, business letters . . . like business 

u And when the Dieseliners glide into New York and men... travel with no loss of business time. And travel, 
Chicago, all mail is ready for immediate delivery. too, with year-round all-weather dependability. 


ISt FREIGHT OVERNIGHTERS, TOO! Throughout America’s 
richest industrial and commercial territory, New York 
” Central provides overnight transportation, not only for 
men and mail, but for merchandise as well . . . one more 
et reason for choosing a “Central” Location. For expert 





help in locating your new plant or warehouse, contact 
Central's nearest Industrial Representative or your 


* local freight agent. Or write Industrial Dept.. New York New Yo rk Cea niral 
$1 Central System, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 

















RUGGED STRENCTH THAT LASTS 
HACKNEY ACID DRUMS 


@ Tough punishment! It’s all in the life of an Acid Drum 
. .. and it takes sturdy construction to stand up trip 
after trip. Construction such as is found in Hackney 
2-Piece Acid Drums. 

These better containers are without longitudinal or 
chime seams. There is only one circumferential butt 
weld. It’s located between two I-Bar rolling hoops which 
also protect the weld. And even greater strength and 
durability is assured by the reinforced chime protectors. 


Bung failures are reduced to a minimum .. , thanks to 
the heavy forged spuds attached by a two pass weld. 
The Hackney Drum is corrosion-resisting, too. Each 
container, after complete fabrication, is specially heat- 


treated. Write for full details. 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 « 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 +* 207 Hanna Bidg.: Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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City Wage Tax 

Columbus, Ohio, plan. 
levy on business income, g 
salaries, wages. Modeled op 


ledo’s successful tax. 


If present plans go thr 
lumbus (Ohio) City Coun ' 
a municipal income tax next wee} 
rate has not yet been settled: lates 
is that the council favors 1°%. jy 
may be pared to 3 of 1% or 4 of 
Next Jan. 1 will be the effective 
Annual yield on a 1% tax ha} 
estimated at from $4-million to % 
lion. 
e Taxable—The tax will apply on4 
classes of income: 

(1) Gross profits of every individ 
partnership, and corporation doing’ 
ness in Columbus. ‘ 

(2) Gross salaries or wages 9 
Columbus residents, — whether 
work in Columbus or elsewhere, 

(3) Gross salaries or wages of : 
residents who work in Columbu; 

The wage tax is on gross income 
net; there are no exemptions whate 
Columbus employers will deduct it 
the paychecks of their workers. () 
taxpavers—professional men, sel 
ployed, etc.—will file an estimat 
Mar. 15, pay in quarterly instalmer 
just as with the federal income ta 
e Prototype—The Columbus tax 9 
nance is no trail-blazer. It uses 3 
model the 1% city income tax that 
been in effect in Toledo for a year 
a half (BW—Apr.26’47,p51). 

The Toledo tax has been succes 
bevond its supporters’ wildest dres 
When it was first proposed (BW-| 
19’46,p70), the most optimistic 
mates of its annual yield ran a 
$3-million. It went into effect Mar 
1946; in the last 10 months of that: 
it produced some $3.7-million. It : 
been doing even better this year. JR 
e Debt Cut—Result: Toledo todafqmorked 


Zh, the 



















far better off financially than any o‘fffnes as 
city in Ohio. It has invested in a niMatches 
ber of capital improvements, boufiieed f 


new equipment, increased its spend anim 
on education, raised the wages of m 
cipal employees. At the same time 
has cut its debt by almost $2-million 
the rate is left unchanged, the city 
ministration estimates that the tax "se! 
pay off the entire city debt by the qm* thé 
of 1951 with $12-million left ovegie crea 

As in Columbus, the Toledo tax @s dris 
first adopted as a city ordinance. Je vast 
opponents, led by the C.1.O., forc¢facer m 
referendum in which the tax was Bon by 






quel 
re har 














held. Columbus expects that it, t ift ra 
will be forced into a referendum: } 4 
has high hopes of a similarly favorireat n 
verdict. eginni 
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Artist's conception of Matthias Baldwin's first locomotive, built in 183! to haul two small coaches and passengers at The Philadelphia Museum. 


Painted for S80SIP by Benton Clark. 


Imagination and work made his dream a reality 


latthias Baldwin was an artist who 
orked in steel. He built steam en- 
ines as skilled craftsmen build fine 
atches: He dreamed of a nation 
eed from the plodding slowness 
{ animal transportation — of space 
nquered and time compressed by 
le harnessed power of steam on 
leaming rails. Unsparingly he drove 
imself . . . built the finest locomo- 
ves that men had ever seen or used. 
ecreated a huge business; and by 
is driving energy, helped to open 
ie vast reaches of a virgin land for 
ger millions; helped to unify a na- 
on by the world’s finest network of 
vift railroads. 


teat men have risen from humble 
innings to make this a land of 


abundance. With imagination, sound 
management and devotion to work, 
they have helped fling wide the doors 
to nature’s bounties. But abundance 
is not a free gift. Imagination and 
sound management produce little 
without honest work to join them. 
This can be a land of plenty for all 
only if an honest day’s work for a 
day’s wages continues to be a living 
American creed. 
o ° e 

Higher speeds with safety have been made 
possible for America’s railroads with the 
conquest of friction. First to apply anti- 
friction bearings to railroad equipment, 
SBE today supplies bearings of many 
kinds for locomotives, tenders, passenger 
and freight cars. And all over the country, 
they are proving every day to be: 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 





oaKF 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 






SKF 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING Si, 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


7016 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 32, PA. 



















These modern Index 


and Ledge 
automatica 
an address 
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on any 
form 







MRS EVA K JONE 
1155 SO RANDOL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
InD CE 


Remarks | Date | Season) Amount Gate Season; Amount 


L MRS EVA K JONES 
1155 SO RANDOLPH ST 

° INDIANAPOLIS 

B IND Ok 


THEY CONTROL CUSTOMER 
RECORDS FOR 


ane Aryant 


of Indianapolis, Indiana 


The same Elliott address card con- 
trols a record of all customer purchases 
and controls records of all refunds by 
using red ink. (Shown in grey on card 
above.) 

This same Elliott address card directs 
over 5,000,000 catalogs annually to 
their customers and prospects. 

This same Elliott address card can 
help you in your business whether your 
list of customers or prospects is 500 
names or runs into the millions like 
Lane Bryant. 

With the Elliott Automatic Selector 
you can direct your literature to spe- 
cific prospects in selected groups as 
thousands of other American busi- 
nesses are now doing successfully. 

We have two interesting and inform- 
ative booklets we would like to send 
you. 


s 
PH ST 
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DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and embossing 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
ate 
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The airlines’ newest high-speed trans- 

port—the Douglas DC-6—was_ tem- 
porarily grounded last week for the sec- 
ond time in a fortnight. The action 
touched off a thorough study of the 
plane’s innards to find out why it is 
prone to catch fire. And it forced six 
major airlines to slash and revamp their 
crack, extra-fare schedules. 
e Fire Again—The second grounding 
was caused by emergency landing of 
an American Airlines DC-6 with a blaz- 
ing belly at Gallup, N. M. The local 
fire department put out the fire—after 
the plane’s carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ers had failed to stifle the flames. 

Civil Aeronautics Board safety in- 
vestigators rushed to Gallup from Bryce 
Canyon, Utah, where they had been 
probing the crash of a flaming United 
Airlines DC-6 that killed all 52 persons 
aboard. They found sufficient similarity 
between the two fires to warrant official 
grounding of all DC-6’s. But the air- 
line and Douglas had beaten them to 
the punch. They voluntarily grounded 
the planes immediately after the Gallup 
landing. 

e Wary—Douglas and _ the _ airlines 
clearly recall a similar series of fires in 
flight last year that forced CAA ground- 
ing of all Lockheed Constellations (BW 





—Jul.20’46,p17). The recollection 





EARTH BOUND: DC-6’s will have to pass a stiff physical before they fly again 


What Ails the DC-6? 


CAA, CAB, Douglas, and United and American Airlines 3 
all trying to find out. All of the big planes have been ground: 
after two fires in the air. Some changes have already been ma 


makes them wary. So it is likely ! 
they will keep the DC-6’s on the gr 
not only until the fire hazard is lick 
but until numerous airline comp): 
against the plane are eliminated 
American and United operate 
bulk of the 93 DC-6’s flown by U 
domestic airlines. (Braniff and Natio: 
operate the rest.) They are flying a 
80% of their normal schedules toc 
using Douglas DC-4’s on their « 
DC-6 schedules, and_ bolstering + 
DC-4 runs with additional Dou: 
DC-3’s. Both lines will take cons 
able financial loss from cutting out ¢! 
extra-fare transcontinental DC-f 
Panagra and Sabena, only foreign DC 
operators, are filling in with DC-+: 
e Action—Exact origin of the Uni 
and American DC-6 fires is still ¥ 
determined. But joint investigation 
CAA, CAB, Douglas, and the air! 
has yielded several concrete resu 
Among them: 
e All Fiberglas insulation and sow’ 
proofing has been removed from ! 


cabin floor. Fiberglas is fireproof, b 
was found to collect leaking oil # 


hydraulic fluid—both inflammable 
e Douglas has ordered that operat 
of cabin 
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ressurization and heating § 
tems at the same time be discontinut 
Tests at Douglas’ Santa Monica p'! 
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FOR SHORT HAULS AND SMALL FIELDS 


Beechcraft’s newest, the four-engine, twin-propeller Twin-Quad, poses 
for its first photograph. Besides the unconventional power setup, the plane 
also incorporates a V tail and a high wing. It’s designed to carry 20 
passengers, their baggage, and 1,000 Ib. of mail, express, or freight. The 
interior arrangement affords quick convertibility for varied loads. Offered 
as a short-haul airliner, it is engineered to operate from small fields. It 
has a cruising speed of 180 m.p.h., a range of 1,400 miles, 











proved that defective oil-seal rings on 
the cabin air-blower drive shafts per- 
mitted a spray of fine lubricating oil 
to be blown under pressure into the 
cabin heater, where it could cause a 
fre. Air ducts to the cabin would 
catty smoke from a heater fire to the 
passenger compartments. The Ameri- 
can DC-6 had been flying without using 
either cabin blower or heater. But the 
pilots turned on the heaters shortly 
before the fire warning indicators went 
off, and smoke filled the cabin. 

¢On recommendation of United’s en- 
gineers, CAB has ordered that all para- 
chute flares carried to aid in emergency 
night landings be removed. In the 
United fire the magnesium flares, carried 
at the wingroot, were ignited, and con- 
tributed to the intensity of the fire. 
¢It looks as if the carbon dioxide fire- 
extinguishing systems now carried on all 
U.S. transport planes are not adequate. 
They were discharged in both fires 
without putting out the flames. 

*CAB has ordered complete inspection 
of all electrical, hydraulic, heating, fuel, 
” other auxiliary systems before Dec. 
*Douglas spokesmen have indicated 
that they will not be satisfied to allow 
the DC-6 back in airline service until 
engineers produce a mechanical device 
for positive emergency shutoff of fuel 
and electric lines serving accessories. 
This means that Douglas plans to elim- 
inate all electrical controls that are now 
used to regulate cabin-heater and pres- 
surization systems, and those that serve 
a safety cutout devices, and to re- 
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place them with mechanical controls. 
e Who Pays?—Financial responsibility 
for the DC-6 grounding has not yet 
been assessed. But in the parallel situ- 
ation involving TWA and the Lock- 
heed Constellation, Lockheed assumed 
the major financial burden. 

CAB is looking into still another 
problem which may have some bearing 
on the fires. Last week General Elec- 
tric Corp. ordered its factories to stop 
all air shipments of photographers’ 
flash bulbs. Reason, according to G. E..: 
It is possible for the bulbs to be ignited 
by radar waves. On the basis of this 
G. E. action, CAB ordered an immedi- 
ate investigation. There is, as yet, no 
indication as to whether flash bulb ship- 
ments were aboard either of the DC-6’s 
that caught fire. 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS... 


Chambers of Commerce often find 
themselves in hot water because they 
have indorsed the application of an air- 
line for an extension of service—or be- 
cause they have refused to do so. A 
chamber can’t stay entirely aloof if it 
has any interest in the economic health 
of its community. Yet active participa- 
tion in a route fight is pretty certain to 
arouse hostility somewhere along the 
line. 

Last week the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce charted a path out 
of this quandary. The Golden Gate 
city’s formula: Participate to the limit— 
but take no sides. 

How this will be done was explained 





Fine paper 

3 we: 
says Hello-in 
the finest way 






Like the friendly smilé, 

the firm handshake, the tipped 

hat . . . fine business stationery 

greets your correspondent the 

right way —immeasurably en- 

hancing what you say. Make 

certain with your printer that 

the finest paper represents you. 

Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORA- 

TION, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


— 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 
Look through---- 
the paper... 
see all three! 





COTTON 


“by Fox River’ 
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When traveling 
to or from California 


On the Santa Fe, visit eee 


Sy Wt 


“Taos Pueblo”... an age-old Indian pueblo on the Indian-detour trips in northern New Mexico. 


When you travel to or from California 
via the Santa Fe, northern New Mexico 
calls you to visit its unique and colorful 
Land of Pueblos. 


There, at any season of the year, you 
see Pueblo Indians in one or more age- 
old ceremonial dances, visit prehistoric 
cliff dwellings, ranches, adobe missions, 
and watch the Indians making pottery 
and silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 

Winter is an especially good time of 
year to schedule a Land of Pueblos trip. 
Climate is crisp and invigorating. Night- 
times are memorable, with the air so 
clear you can almost reach up and “‘pick 
a star.” 

See this Land of Pueblos on a one, 
two, or three-day Indian-detour—the pri- 
vate motor tours that start from Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 


Convenient, too. Merely arrange to 
“stop over’ at Lamy, New Mexico. A 
motor coach meets the train. In Santa Fé, 
Fred Harvey’s famous hotel, La Fonda, 
facing the historic plaza, will be your 
headquarters. 

Let us send you the picture folder 
giving full details on the colorful Land 
of Pueblos and the Indian-detours. Just 
mail the coupon. 


| T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager | 
Dept. BW-2, 80 East Jackson Boulevard | 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on the Land | 
of Pueblos and tell me how | can explore it on my | 
way to or from California via Santa Fe. 











SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 
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CHRYSLER PROMOTES 


Youthful (37-year-old) W. 
C. Newberg will take over the 
helm of Airtemp Div. of 
Chrysler Corp. He succeeds D. 
A. Russell, who has retired to 
go into business for himself. 
The new president will leave 
the staff of C. L. Jacobson, 
general manager in charge of 
Chrysler’s subsidiary activities. 
During the war, Newberg was 
chief engineer of the Dodge- 
Chicago plant. Earlier he had 
worked in various engineering 
jobs at Chrysler. 











by George C. Tenney, vice-president 
of the chamber and chairman of it 
aviation committee. This group spent 
a year evolving the policy as insurance 
against getting caught in the middle o1 
such issues as whether steamship lines 
should be given air routes. 

The chamber will not intervene fo: 
mally in any application before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, said Tenne\ 
In any case involving San Francisco ait 
service, the chamber will limit  itsel! 
to giving CAB factual, strictly objective 
data. The board can then draw its own 
conclusions. 


DOUGLAS GOES AHEAD 


Donald Douglas, long the perennial 
pessimist of the aircraft industry, last 
week emerged in a new role: that of 3 
leading optimist. He announced that he 
is going ahead with plans to build a new 
plane, the DC-9 (BW—Aug.16’47,p51 

The DC-9 is no superliner. In speed 
it doesn’t compare with the Martin 
2-0-2 or the new Convair liner. It 1 
also smaller and less sleek than the Ma: 
tin and Convair entries. But Douglas 
doesn’t look on fast new transports 4: 
the “DC-3 replacements.” The DC-? 's 
intended to be cheaper to buy and 
much cheaper to operate. 

In going ahead with his plans Doug- 
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RADIO ACOUSTICAL SURFACES 





WASHABLE FLOCK-PRINTED 
WINDOW CURTAINS 





A Flock Of; Wis ~ 
70 say Finish! 


Yes, a host of things all of us use now owe their good- 
looking serviceable finish to rayon “flock.” 

What is rayon flock . . .? Take fine rayon filaments. Cut 
them into tiny pieces all the same length. (So small a 
billion may weigh less than a pound.) Fasten them 
firmly, ends-up, on any surface. Properly done, the soft, 
lustrous, suedelike finish you get will be durable, sound- 
absorbing, nice-to-see-and-touch rayon flock. 

Some time ago, flocking specialists discovered rayon’s 
great promise as a flocking fiber. Research engineers of 
American Viscose Corporation—the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of rayon —gave their help. For by engineering 
Tayon, it can be fitted for special jobs. 












BOX LININGS 
AND COVERINGS 





RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
TURNTABLES AND 
SPEAKER GRILLS 


UPHOLSTERY 


UPPERS 








AUTOMOBILE TRUNKS 


That’s why today more and more manufacturers use 
rayon flock to give new and attractive finish qualities to 
their products. It’s also why rayon can take another bow 
—doing something better for you! If you care for a sam- 


ple of rayon flock, we will gladly arrange to get it for you. 




















ANOTHER 


DEVELOPMENT 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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~ Getting down to earth” 





Plow Moldboards made from 


JESSOP Stainless-Clad Steel 


Among the many new applications for 
Jessop Stainless-Clad Steel are mold- 
boards for farm plows. Stainless-Clad 
moldboards feature a hardened stain- 
less steel surface which will not rust or 
pit; at the same time, the permanently 
bonded high tensile steel backing pro- 
vides superior mechanical strength. 
A moldboard with a working surface 
of stainless steel promises to be the 


next real improvement in farm equip- 


ment. Stainless-Clad moldboards are 
typical of many new developments at 


JESSOP in which the versatile Stain- 
less-Clad Steel is used in the produc- 
tion of better products. 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 
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N COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES ¢ 





fields of chemistry, 


COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES © AMERICA 


ERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES @ AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL 
5 





SERVING INDUSTRY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


The American Council of Commercial Laboratories comprises a 
notable group of 37 independent laboratories with headquarters, 


branch laboratories, testing stations or representatives in 77 im- 
portant American cities — serving industry in the specialized 
physics and engineering. 

Its members offer professional assistance through inspection, test- 
ing, analysis and research. Whether your business is large or small, 


you may obtain these services according to your specific needs. . . 
at a given time, or upon an annual retainer basis. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 2 COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES 


Our Directory, listing each member laboratory and its specialized fields, 
may be obtained upon request to the Executive Secretary, American Council 
of Commercial Laboratories, 225 Broadway, New York City 7. 
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AIRY LADDER 


The Navy’s “Rescuer,” 
HRP-1, is a giant among heli- 
copters. Recently it went aloft 
at Lakehurst, N. J., to demon- 
strate its right to its name. 
While the i. Piasecki craft / 
hovered 40 ft. in the air over a 
predetermined spot, five men 
at once climbed a ladder sus- 
pended from the cargo door. 

The tandem rotor is pow- 

ered by a 600-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney engine. The helicop- 
ter normally carries a crew of 
two plus eight passengers. It 
reportedly can ascend vertically 
with a ton of useful load. 


ido | 








AE has 

las is gambling nearly $1-million on the vet 
. ? . 0 

expectations that two events will coin 

cide: ‘The new plane will be complete we 

about the same time airlines resume J” 

buying equipment. His own timetabl 1 


says this should be about a year from 
now. How right he is only time will 


tell. Me 
AIRLINES BUCK CAB 


Scheduled airlines are fighting pro- 
posed Civil Aeronautics Board regula- 
tions which, they claim, would mean a 
premature end to use of DC-3 type 
planes. 

Compliance would drastically reduce 
the allowable operating gross weights, 
making certain airline operations eco 
nomically unfeasible, the Air ‘Transport 
Assn. argued last week. The CAB pro 
posal for stiffer standards would be fully 
effective after Dec. 31, 1950. 

A.T.A. claimed the certificated airlines 
were being hit hard. At tne same time, 
it argued, nonscheduled carriers, using 
the same type of equipment, were not 
going to be affected. 
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Draclicaly CVeryMinG...and so almost 


as many women as men are reading TIME! 


happiness and future. 

Most of TIME’s 1,500,000 feminine 
readers are wives or daughters of TIME- 
reading men, 

They are among America’s most alert 
and active women. In a week they do more 
planning and discussing and managing, in 
the home and out—more buying and con- 
suming and recommending—than most 
women do in a month. 

When you can get their interest, you’ve 
got something. And the best place to get 
it is in TIME! 


Every week, one and a half million women 
read TIME! 

Like TIME’s 1,800,000 men readers, 
most of them read it from cover to cover. 

Why does TIME interest so many women 
so much? 

Because week after week TIME articles 
—like those from one recent issue shown 
at the left—satisfy an intelligent woman’s 
natural curiosity about the world around 
her. They appeal to her personal, feminine 
interest in how the world affects her home, 
her budget, her family ... its health and 








How intensely eo rs 
ido women read TIME? 


AE has 1,800,000 men readers and 1,500,000 
men readers. A study among equal num- 
of TIME-reading men and women reveals 
intensity of TIME’s readership, depart- 
| by department, by sexes. The readership 
res reported here for each department are 
ed upon 2400 personal interviews. 
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BUSINESS 


68 women readers 
for 100 men 


BOOKS 


115 women readers 
for 100 men 


76 women readers 


99 women readers 
for 100 men 


for 100 men 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
86 women readers 
for 100 men 


MUSIC 
women readers 
for 100 men 


PEOPLE 
102 women readers 
for 100 men 


PRESS 


81 women readers 
for 100 men 


he Weekly Newsmagazine 
y the men and women who are everybody’s Best Customers 


85 women readers 
for 100 men 


RELIGION 


104 women readers 
for 100 men 
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INDUSTRIAL PAINTING SPECIALISTS 


SERVING 
ONLY 


SPECIALIZING IN 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


OLIVER B. CANNON & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 43, PENNSYLVANIA 


AUTOMOTIVE 





Polarized Headlights Out 


Auto industry “regretfully” defers bright, glareless light 
as impractical now. Reason: Every car in country would have to b. 
equipped at once, otherwise glare would be greater than ever, 


Polarized light for automobile head- 
lamps has been “‘regretfully’’ abandoned 
by the car and truck industry for the 
present. ‘here is no doubt that it would 
cut out glare, but it isn’t practical now. 
That’s the decision that has grown out 
of a two-year tug of war between an 
auto industry engineering committee 
and Polaroid Corp. of Cambridge, Mass. 

To justify its position, the auto engi- 
neers summoned newsmen to the Gen- 
eral Motors proving grounds at Mil- 
ford, Mich., early this week. At an 11- 
hour session, both the industry and 
Polaroid stated their positions. The 
newsmen were driven lengthily on dark 
country roads under all conditions of 
auto illumination. 

e Decisions—Most of the newsmen, un- 
knowing and unwilling participants in 


the controversial demonstrations, 
cided that: ] 

(1) Polaroid light for headlanips cop, 
pletely eliminates glare, makes the 
passing of oncoming cars about as 19, 
tine as in the daylight; 

(2) The problems of transition frog 
today’s sealed beam lamps to Polaroi 
lights are most cumbersome and larg¢y 
impractical; y 

(3) Polaroid’s one disadvantage is thy 
elimination of effulgence over hills ang 
around curves that comes from oncon 
ing cars and serves as a warning of thei 
presence. 

e Justification—Demonstration appar 
ently grew from fears of the auto people 
that Polaroid would shortly begin a cam. 
paign. Its aim: to create demand among 
motorists for their product, which they 








FASTER - CHEAPER 


ms , 
IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE! 


Saves you time, money, manpower on wide 
variety of lifting and loading jobs in plant 
or warehouse. Lifts loads to truck level, 
or lowers them to floor level Saves costly 
hand lifting Quickly easily installed. 
Hydraulic, powered from air line or elec- 
tric unit Lifting capacity to 6,000 Ibs., 
lifting height, 58 i Platform 6’x8’. 
; toe-guard, or full sheet steel skirt- 
See your Globe distributor—or write 
illustrated Bulletin D-34 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, la. 


ae 


The 50-year story of the develop- 
ment of the automobile is getting 
a big play at the General Motors ex- 
hibit which opened last week at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and 
Industry. Called the Motorama, it 
starts with the development of the 
wheel, carries through to detailed 
case studies of engineering and 
styling of the latest model car. 

Pushbuttons and pedals enable 


ENTRANCE to G.M.’s study of yesterday’s—and today’s—car 


Half a Century of Automotive Progress 


youngsters to set the wheels roll- 
ing. “Yesterday’s Main Street’’ re- 
produces a 1900 street scene, com- 
plete with actual automobiles of 
the period. Moving vehicles ani- 
mate G.M.’s proving grounds—in 
miniature. Final section tells of 
G.M.’s part in the development 
of the diesel engine, with dioramas, 
and the contribution of mass pro 
duction to meeting mass wants. 
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Eaton: parts and equipment go into every American-built auto: 
N ae mobile, truck, and tractor: ‘every hdme \with a\car, every businest 
with a truck, every farm with a tractor is actually an ‘Eatén customer.’ 
Zot rolaie olaete ar Meell Toll olioh ANolaMNlil lolacolilme lola MiliMisl-Maeoliliclamelile 
convenience of modern home-life. Manufacturers of refrigerators, 
ranges, washing machines, electric irons, and other domestic appli- 
& A ! @) N lard tae lole) Mh roll <ehiolain celal -LolarMiilohmolilial l0it-Mel Tellin wohm o\-Taceldulelia oe 
dependability, and long life. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


+ j 
fats il mpanies an dal-mealohilolam Mb igeolaltole] asonslolameolalomaelsisl isl del 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio P GIL Come 7 d . oO ae 


tions systems are among the largest users of Eaton products—so when 
people travel by train, airplane, or bus; when they use the ict-telarelal 
or send a wire; when they buy gasoline for their cars, or oil to heat 


their homes, they are using Eaton engineering and production skill. 


PLANTS. CLEVELAND e MASSILLON e DETROIT e SAGINAW e BATTLE CREEK e@ MARSHALL © VASSAR ¢ KENOSHA “e WINDSOR (CANADA) 














STEELSTRAP INCREASES 
SHIPPING EFFICIENCY 


50% stronger crates . . . 288% faster to build 
.. . costs 31% less with Acme Steelstrap 


OLD WAY— Sheets were shipped in 
clumsy 70-Ib. wooden crates that were 
built slowly at high cost. Production: 
45 crates dailv. 


wy 





Ma NEW WAY — Sheets are neatly packaged for safe 


delivery in 31-lb. Acme standardized crate. 





NOW—130 new Acme wall-board lined 
crates are made daily. Acme crate tests 
50% stronger. 





line, weighs only 31 lbs. (old crate 
weighed 70 lbs.), costs 31% less and 
is 50% stronger. 

These Acme specialists are located 
in principal cities. Ask one to meet 
with your company to discuss your 
shipping problems without obligation. 

Read about actual cases in various 
industries where Acme experts helped 
effect substantial savings on better 
shipping. Write or send coupon be- 
low for ‘“‘SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


The Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinnati, originated plastic surfac- 
ing sheets more than 19 years ago. 
As builders and manufacturers have 
learned to put attractive, modern 
Formica Plastic Surface to a wide 
variety of uses, the demand has in- 
creased to production capacity. 
Formica consulted Acme shipping 
specialists for advice on increasing 
shipping package production. 

Acme specialists suggested a new 
crate which is built on an assembly 











| Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-117 | 
| 2838 Archer Avenue 
| Chicago 8, MUlinois 
| Please send me a copy of your case his\ory 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” } 
Ras ce dc ce vin de dco be ees sabes coencie 
More Savings for Acme Steelstrap | 
Users—Acme Steelstrapper No. 3, | Company, ...cccccscccccccccccccccscverse 
a brand-new tool which tensions, | 
seals, and cuts the strap in one op- 
eration, is now available. It’s the | Address 
lightest ever made, has a small base | gfe dats (hk deh aie ticnt Sst A tan! rp | 
which requires only 5-inch surface. 
Magazine holds 100 seals. Two lev- | | 
ers working in opposite directions | SPonicnssacacesen Zone eae Pee ] 
make for better balance and easier . 
handling. ES este ROP SIREN Ts AREAL 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 8 





NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA LOS ANGELES ll 
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have agreed to license to o ier; 7 
auto people wanted to justif. the;, . 
jection of the idea in its pre cnt ¢,, 
The demonstration followed ‘wo y... 
of semisecret research and 
war years of less intensive st, 

Everyone agreed on one p 
a set day, every car in the coups 
could be equipped with Pola: id jj, 
a great advance would have bi en m; 
It would be worth it even at the yp». 
ent estimated cost of anywhere fr, 
$30 to $80 extra on the retail car pj, 
e Impractical Application—Bu; Po);; 
lights, far brighter than today’s be:; 
would blind drivers not equipped y.: 
filters on their windshields. And : 
non-Polaroid light would shine throw; 
the filters into the eyes of Pols 
equipped drivers. During a transit 
period of many years, no one would 
happy. 

Both the engineers and Polaroid : 

that the individual states might 
the matter out of their hands by » 
ing legislation. But the Assn. of Mo: 
Vehicle Administrators has decid 
that it could not sponsor legislation : 
make Polaroid lighting or filters man¢ 
tory; the auto industry was apparent 
pleased with this out. It said that 
lawmakers felt that the people woul! 
not stand for such requirements, ¢¢: 
tainly they could not serve them up « 
new Cars, 
e Wishes and Hopes—As matters nov 
stand, research will probably continy: 
But no one in Detroit could see fa! 
tors in the situation which could }: 
developed and change the picture. Fr 
a long time, at least, nonglare lights 
night-driving automobiles fall in th 
province of wishes and hopes. 

All in all, however, neither side fee 
that this is by any means the end of the 


story. 


NEW LOOK FOR TWO CARS 


New 1948 models by Studebaker ani 
Nash, which are now on sale, represen! 
gentle modifications of their 1947 aute 
mobiles. 

Studebaker’s “new look” is refined 
through: (1) redesigned grills; (2) addec 
accessory touches. Chassis improve 
ments promise easier steering an 
greater stability on curves. 


pl 


Nash has changed designs both out: 


side and in to give: (1) richer appear 
ance; (2) better cooling and lubnca 
tion. New, larger, low-pressure tires adc 
riding comfort. 


Nash gave a clue to 1948 prices whe 


it advanced quotations above 19 
comparative figures by about $12 on the 


Ambassador (higher priced) line and 
around $40 on the lower-priced ‘61! 
series. The two-door “600” brougham. 
base price model of the line, climbe¢ 


from $1,315 to $1,358 on current fa 
tory list price. 
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Detroit Hot Potato 


One-man investigation of 
sales racket has dealers, 
snufacturers, state officials 
orried; nine dealers indicted. 


Detroit’s auto industry has a hot po- 
to in its own front yard. Last week 
jlers, manufacturers, and state ofh- 
ls alike were squirming lest it land 
) their hip pockets next. 

One-Man Investigation—Some time 
>) W. McKay Skillman, a Detroit 
;order’s court judge, was appointed 
a one-man grand juror to investigate 
br sales rackets. Last week he was 
aging full gallop through the auto 
ppital like a crusading knight. Impaled 
, his legal lance were nine used and 





AUTO PARADE 


The 1948 cars continued to 
make their bows last week. 
Entering the lists for Stude- 
baker was the sleek Com- 
mander convertible (above). 
Iridescent colors, all-weather 
upholstery mark this as a style 
leader. Price f.o.b.: $2,093. 

Crosley Motors has a new 
hat in the ring—an all-steel, 
four-passenger station wagon 
(below). Selling at $929 f.0.b. 
Marion, Ind., it claims to be 
the lowest-priced station wagon 
on the market. It is one of 
three new models which Cros- 
ley is showing in its continuing 
challenge for the low-range 
market. 
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You export your reputation with your product 
... DADE packaging protects both! 


a MAXIMUM PROTECTION Why take chances on so-so export 


packaging and consequent damage to 


* MINIMUM PACKAGED CUBE your cargo? Be assured of safe delivery 
and satisfied overseas customers by 

% ALL-RISK INSURANCE AT having goods Dade-packaged. 
LOWER RATES Whatever you export, regardless 
of size, shape, weight or construction— 
5 LOWEST THROUGH RAIL RATE one unit or ten thousand—Dade can 
TO SHIPSIDE handle the packaging efficiently, safely, 


economically. Write or wire the nearest 


a WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS WITH office for full information today! Or 
COLLATERAL VALUE ask for a Dade representative to call. 


Three Strategically Located Seaboard Plants: 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. « NEW ORLEANS, LA. « OAKLAND, CAL. 


Dave BROTHERS, inc. 


Packaging for Export 


Sales Offices: PORT NEWARK * SYRACUSE « CLEVELAND 
DETROIT *« CHICAGO « NEW ORLEANS «+ OAKLAND 
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Cut yourself a bigger slice of business ...and profits. Plan to 
join that select group ot industries that has a main plant or 

branch in Connecticut. Then, you too, will enjoy the same 
outstanding advantages they enjoy: Exceptional co-operation 

between management and labor: Highly adaptable workmen, 

skilled in the most painstaking process of production: Superb 
transportation facilities from sources of semi-finished materials 

and to the world’s greatest markets. A likeable place to live... 
to which most folks come...and never leave. Connecticut is famous 
for maintaining outstanding records both in health and in safety. 


Our Industrial Research Division is ready to show you the special 
advantages Connecticut ofters to YOUR type of plant. This service is free. 
Write to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. WB-2, State Office 
Bldg., Hartford 15, Connecticut. 








new car dealers. plus the wi 
dealers. 

They were indicted on ch 
ing from violation of the sta 
title act to forging titles a 
sales tax returns. And Judge 
said that that was only the | 
e “Con” Man’s Dream—Thc 
read like a “con” man’s dr 
dealer was charged with sellin 
Buicks to a car broker for 
southern states, making a $16, 
for himself. ( 

This same dealer was claimed : a 
have hidden the sale of 20 more By 
by inventing a nonexistent re 
transaction with the wives of t 
car dealers. Grand jury inve 
checked up on the titles fo: 
cars. They found that one h 
issued to a man dead for fi 
Another carried the name of a on 
old infant. All 20 names were f 
to be fraudulent. 

e More Warrants Coming—Judge S| 
man promised more warrants as s 
as his staff could prepare them 
admitted, however, that he was 
skimming the cream of the most §: 
grant sais. It would take five \ 
to examine completely the Detroit au: 
market, it was said. 

The report blasted various state 
partments for laxity in enforcing t 
sales tax act and the Michigan Mot: 
Vehicle Title Act. The judge pointed 
out that the State Revenue Divis 
had failed to take criminal action againy 
any sales tax violator since the act \ 
passed in 1933. He claimed thatthe: 
had been no instances where the 
retary of state refused to issue a 
tificate of title on fraudulent applic: 
tions, or canceled one already issued 
e Blames Auto Makers—Skillman 
blamed certain automobile manufactu: 
ers, although he did not name then, 
for’ not canceling dealers’ franchis: 

“T sometimes wonder how the manv- 
facturer could have helped finding 
when everyone else seemed to know 
it {fraudulent dealings],” Skillman sa 

Jury investigators, however, claime 
that dealers were afraid to declare t! 
full amounts paid for cars lest. the 
manufacturers discover the records ai 
revoke their franchises. 

Manufacturers have maintained 

stony silence on the matter, leaving ar 
public statements to the Automobi 
Manufacturers Assn. Although favorin: 
the prosecution of fraudulent dealer 
A.M.A. maintained that the manuf 
turers are not detectives. 
e Dealers’ Keepers—The attitude that 
the companies are not the dealérs’ kee? 
ers was widespread throughout the i» 
dustry. One company official declare 
that it would be necessary to aud 
dealers’ books every day and look ove: 
every order taken, if adequate policin: 
of dealers were to be made. 
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durable 


t 


Idle for 14 years without 
painting or upkeep, the 
sidewalls of this shipyard 
building were still sound 
and serviceable when needed 
for World War II. Why? 


(SEE BELOW) 


‘wy t 


; 


€€K - AgBeoros 


In his map of Asia (1626), map-maker John Speede 
matked the location of Asbestos deposits, noting 
that Asbestos had “fine veines like grasse... 
that will not burnin the fire.” 










4 
ry; 


FREcH - Pierre § coton | 


The vears proved him right, and the shipyard 
building still has the original sidewalls. It’s just one 
of hundreds of industrial buildings that are sheathed 
asbestos-cement 
you plan to build or remodel your plant, “Century” § 
Asbestos Corrugated is the material for you. i 


Aature made dibestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 


mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


°° AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. «© MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 


In 1702, scientists opened a Roman sarcophagus 
containing a funeral shroud of Asbestos cloth. 
\, Totheir amazement, the cloth was still intact 
' and strong after 1700 years! 


What do you know about Asbestos? 


Whatsinaname? The Chinese called. 
it “salamanders wool’-the Germans, "flax 
stone’-the French, “cotton stone"-the 
Italiang, incorruptible”. The Greeks had 
a word for it, too... ‘Asbestos. 


- . cha 
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Back in 1916, the builder of this famous shipyard did a wise thing. 
He specified K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated for the sidewalls of 
the huge loft building. 


He didn’t know then that the yard would be idle for 14 years between 
the two World Wars. But he did know that “Century” 
could survive a terrific beating. He knew it would stubbornly resist 
fire, corrosion, weather, decay and time. And he knew it would never 
need painting or other expensive maintenance...and time would 
only toughen it. 


Corrugated 


material. If 













IN THE AUTO RACE 


In the scrap for the export 
market, European auto 
ducers have come up with 
some triple-threat models. Sta: 
performer for the Czechs is thx 
Skoda (above), currently coin- 
peting in Western European 
and colonial markets. A stream- B 4 
lined two- or four-seater, it sells } 
for some $1,700. 

Ford’s British subsidiary is 
marketing the Anglia (below), 
an 8-hp. model costing about 
$920. Half of the monthly out- 
put of 1,200 to 1,500 is going 
into export. 






















































STUDEBAKER BUYS PLANT 


Studebaker Corp. has come to tem 
with WAA to buy the aircraft engi 
plant which it operated during the \ 
in its home city, South Bend, Ind. 

Studebaker will pay $3,592,000 | 
the manufacturing area which 
about $7-million to build in 1940. TI 
plant contains some 1-million sq. tt 
of usable floor space. Final decision h 
not been reached as to what use t! 
plant will be put. 

The auto manufacturer also has co! 
tracted to buy some machines and 
equipment at the South Bend plant on 
a selective basis. 


CROSLEY MOTORS EXPANDS 


Crosley Motors, Inc., has begun ex 
pansions at its Cincinnati and Marion 
(Ohio) plants. The move will boost px 
duction from 260 to 400 cars a day 

The company is taking over a four 
story building in Cincinnati, next to 1f 
present factory, which adds 22,520 sq 
ft. of floor space. The new four-cylinde: 














“Cobra” engine which powers Crosicy 
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HOW THIS 


: ecing TOOL 
Ds PRECISION 
AND SPEEDS 
THE WORK 


lagnify the image... magnify 


e skill and output. 
ou set up this sequence by pro- 
iding the Dazor Floating Magnifier 
reach employee engaged in pre- 
sion tool operations, assembly or 
hspection. 
vewest of the Dazor seeing aids, 
e magnifier makes a sharp, clear 
inlargement of objects in the field 
f vision and lights them with soft, 
ol fluorescent illumination at the 
ame time. A 5-inch circular lens 
d three 6-watt fluorescent tubes 
cupy the unified magnifier head, 
hich the user places to suit his 
eed. A touch of the hand raises, 
pwers, swings or tilts the instru- 
hent—floats it to the desired posi- 
on. There it stays without fasten- 
mg, held firmly by the patented 
pazor Floating Arm. 
ortified with better visual condi- 
lons, Operators see details more 


distinctly... machine parts with 
greater accuracy and safety... use 
equipment to better advantage. In- 
spectors, assemblers and draftsmen 
receive parallel benefits in the form 
of glare-free vision, a reduction in 
errors, higher productive capacity. 
The flexible Dazor Floating Magni- 
fier can also add to the accomplish- 
ments of your training department, 
laboratory, first aid room—any 
phase of the business that depends 
upon concentrated seeing for its 
efficiency. 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor for 
details and an early demonstration. 
If you wish the name of this helpful 
lighting authority, write Dazor 
Manufacturing Corp., 4481-87 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
In Canada address inquiries to 
Amalgamated Electric Corporation 
Limited, Toronto 6, Ontario. 


DAZOR FLOATING MAGNIE;_, 


ITH FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


ee 


DAZOR ALONE Has) 


STHE FLOATING ARM ) 


MOVES FREELY INTO ANY POSITION 
AND STAYS PUT—WI/THOUT LOCKING 


-—— CHOICE OF 2 BASES —— 
UNIVERSAL \ 


The model pictured above 
is equipped with this base; 
it can be clamped or 
screwed to any surface — 
horizontal, sloping or ver- 
tical. 








PEDESTAL 
Also available in a port- 
able floor-type unit (with 
pedestal base) for physi- 
cians, first aid rooms, 
schools, libraries, etc. 
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Weir 
ei St to. develop 
a corrugated box 


for CANNED FOODS 





IMMEDIATE SAVINGS were effected by the de- 
velopment of the first Corrugated Canned Food 
Box. Costs were lowered, damage in transit was 
reduced, distribution costs were cut. And 


LOOK TO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFP, 


through the years, as more H & D “firsts” made 


their appearance . . . corrugated boxes for 





paint, for bulk glassware, for furniture ... 
these same savings became available to manu- 
facturers in other fields. Today, H & D research 


FOR PACKAGING 


continues to uncover new packaging develop- . 

ments to aid industry . . . continues to aid in a rs ts” 
reducing distribution costs. The Hinde & Dauch 

Paper Company, Executive Offices, 4703 De- 


catur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


A ut I; OT ly Ol Pack Aging 


wo 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Maryland © Buffalo 6, N. ¥. © Chicago 32, Illinots ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio * Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N.J. © Kansas City 19, Kansas © Lenoir, N.C. * Montreal, Quebec 


Richmond 12, Virginia * St. Louis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto, Ontario * Watertown 72, Mass. 
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cars and trucks will be prod) 
When new facilities are com ; 
ond-shift operations will be ac ed. yy, 
will create need for a 20% in 
present payrolls of 650 emp 
Present plans also call | 
assembly lines and 17,000 sq 
floor space added to facilitic, 
Marion plant. Paint, body trim, ind 
departments will be enlarged. | h¢ ; 
creases will raise production trom }? 
to 160 cars a day in the Marion play: 
alone. At present, 680 workers are ¢; 
ployed there, but 900 workers wil] 
needed to meet new production rt; 


TRADE-IN SUIT 


In June, 1946, Detroit attorney § 
A. Dann bought a new Buick. Th: 
dealer, a General Motors Corp. By 
factory branch, credited him with Ss 
for his 194] Buick as a trade-in. Dj; 
protested, said the market price on { 
used car was $1,000. 

Later, Dann filed suit against Ge. 
eral Motors for the difference. Dury: 
the hearing before a six-man jun 
company contended that Dann ha 
cepted the dealer’s valuation by tal 
delivery of the new car; hence, hc 
not legally entitled to redress. D 
said he took the lower price to get 
new car. 

Last week, a Detroit Common Pi 
Court ordered General Motors to p 
Dann a compromise amount of S| 
Evidently anticipating a flood of similz 
suits on the heels of the decision, Ger- 
eral Motors is planning to appeal 


PACKARD TAXIS FOR N. Y. 


Packard Motor Car Co. will tailor 
some of its 1948 taxicab models to it 
the New York City market. Packard 
will build 3,000 heavy-duty, seven- 
senger taxicabs, conforming to rules lad 
down by the city. The compan) 
continue making smaller type taxica 
now in use all over the country. 

Packard’s New York cabs will be di 
tributed through the Packard-l ede 
Corp. to various fleet operators. As y¢' 
no contracts have been signed for ther 

This will be the second time Pack 
has invaded the New York market. It 
first venture ended unsuccessfully wh 
it was found that the cars did not con- 
form to New York City’s specifications 
(BW —Jan.12’47,p32). 

If Packard hits the jackpot on its ta 
venture, it would be a welcome addition 
to profits. Recently the company ® 
ported a net loss of $131,478 for the 
first nine months of this year, after ta 
carryback credits of $1.8-million. | 
the same period of 1946, the compat 
showed net earnings of $1,387,316, witl 
tax carrvback of $3,668,000. Packard 
blamed its 1947 showing on inabilit 
to get steel. 
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1. The great new Stinson for 48! In your choice of two 4-place models. The 
Stinson Flying Station Wagon, pictured here, carries four people and 100 
Ibs. of baggage . . . two people and 440 cargo-lbs. . .. or pilot and 640 cargo- 
Ibs. Cruises at 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft. with new non-stop range of 554 miles, 


70 BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN ........ FOR 9S 





Hinson makes F inyportarnt announcements / 


advantages of Stinson travel, Stinson will fly you 
on one of your routine business trips, without cost 
or obligation to you. 


E new Stinson 4-place planes for ’48 are here 
... stepped up in speed, range and payload. 


And along with these ‘“‘fly-anywhere” utility 
planes, Stinson announces two carefully-planned 
programs for acquainting new thousands of business 
pnd professional men with the extra comfort, safety 
pnd time-saving values of personal flying... 


To prove the comfort and the safe simplicity of 
personal flying, Stinson offers free flight instruction 
0 business and professional men, under its new 
xecutive Flight Instruction Plan. 


To prove the convenience, safety and time-saving 


» Free flight instruction — up to and in- 
luding solo — is offered to a limited 
humber of business and professional men. 


ou learn quickly, easily and safely under 
overnment-approved instructors. 


3. A business-trip demonstration flight is 
offered without obligation. Experienced 
pilot will fly you to any point within 150 
miles, and return, to show how Stinson 
can reduce your travel time. 


Plan now to see Stinson for ’48—on display at 
your Stinson dealer’s. And today, mail the coupon 
for full information on Stinson plans for introducing 
personal flying to business and professional men! 


_.. Stinson 


builder of America’s most useful personal plane 


Check and mail for 
[_] Executive Flight Demonstration 
[_] Business-Trip Demonstration Flight 
(_] Stinson Planes 


Just attach this coupon to your letterhead 
and mail direct to Mr. Wm. H. Klenke, 
Jr., General les Manager, Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 
pe 


Firm Name— 





Type of Business 
Positi 
Address 
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WEATHERPROOFING 


Each day the destructive forces of na- 
ture assault the steel and concrete, brick 
and stone structures that industry has 
created to house its business functions. 
Your buildings are no exception! Con- 
crete disintegrates and cracks—reinforc- 
ing bars rust—brick mortar joints decay. 
It is alarming how costly repairs can 
become if deferred only a short time. 
Such losses can be prevented through 
an intelligent understanding of natural 
.orces and the use of proper materials. 
For only a fraction of a building’s 
value, Western’s knowledge, workman- 
ship, methods, and materials can be 
employed to make your structures 
weather-resistant and waterproof. And 
re-decoration costs nothing—as the same 
exclusive Western materials used for 
preservation and restoration, renew the 
original beauty of the buildings. 


Contact the nearest Western office 
now for a survey of your property. 
There’s no obligation. 


For Above-Grade 
Weatherproofing 


“RESTO-CRETE” 


TRADEMARK) 


For Below-Grade 
Waterproofing 


“PRONITE” 


(TRADEMARK) 


These materials are applied exclusively by 
the Western Companies and are not for sale. 


WATERPROOFING COMPANIES 


* ST. LOUIS 
Kansas City Mo 
Springfield, III 
Charlotte N.C 
Atlanta, Ga 


* BOSTON 


* CINCINNATI 
Dayton, Ohio 
indianapolis, Ind 

* DETROIT 
Cleveland; Ohio 
Toronto, Ont 


Montreal. Que 


* NEW YORK 


* CHICAGO 


* PHILADELPHIA 
Scranton, Po 
Boltimore. Md 
Washington, D C 


~Wate:proofirg 
Company 





SANDSLINGER on tracks eases shoveling at American Brake Shoe’s Electro-Alloys Dir, 


Foundries in the Middle 


Many find it hard to get enough orders to keep busy. A 
the same time, they have trouble filling the orders they have ke 
cause of shortages in vital raw materials—pig iron, coke, scrap. 


The foundry industry today is in an 
unhappy position. Supply is catching up 
with demand—to the point that many 
foundries are looking for new business. 
But at the same time, they can’t always 
take care of the orders they have be- 
cause they can’t get the materials to 
make the castings. 

A Business Week survey of the foun- 
drv situation this week showed that in 
some areas—like the West Coast and 
New England—sales have dropped so 
much that the foundries have men out 
looking for new business. In other sec- 
tions sales are holding up fairly well— 
though nowhere are they at the peak 
of three to four months ago. But 
throughout the nation spot shortages 
are holding up deliveries. Almost every 
foundry is scouring the countryside 


for supplies of pig iron, scrap, and cok 
e Fringe Operators Hit—One other fa! 
is apparent from the survey: The “ 
rage’ foundries—fringe operators wh 
work with a bucket of sand and a ladk 
ful of iron—are going to find the ¢ 
pretty rough from now on. The ~ 
fication” foundries, which produce cas 
ings to meet customer requirement 
are an odds-on bet to get the lion 
share of whatever business there 1s 
Typical of the specification foundn 
are the malleable iron  foundnt 
They’re doing all right, if spot shortag 
are excluded. This is a specialt 
ness requiring high skills, and | 
aien’t too many companies in it (abo! 
100 all told). Besides, about 50% 
the group’s output goes into auton 
components. Even so, the mal 
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Silent Partner of Your Night Run! 


Kelly’s reputation for delivering smoother 
operation, fewer delays and more revenue miles! 


@ He’s the unknown friend of the fleet 

operator . . . the man who molds your 
Kelly tires into the improved shape that pays 
off in longer mileage. 

And he’s only one of the experienced 
craftsmen whose care and skill have made 
Kelly dependability a tradition for 53 years. 

It’s because of them that the new Kelly 
will take more punishment than the average 
. . that it’s stronger built to resist 
that it’s safe. 


truck tire . 
bruising and blowouts . . . 
Make the new Kelly the silent partner of 


your night run—your day run, too. Cash in on 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 



















iF YOU SEE RUST 
YOU KNOW IT’S NOT 
ALUMINUM 


=, 
Re 


S55) REYNOLDS ALUMINUM TRUCK BODIES 


STRETCH TRUCKING 
PROFITS TWO WAYS 


. PAYLOAD UP —COSTS DOWN 


ee niet 





FARMS 
® UNITED 
TRUCKER OF 
e LEHIGH VALLEY MILK 
WESCOSVILLE, R. I, PA. 


ice 
ai ientown Brake & Wheel Servic 
201 South llth Street 
Allentown, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 7 - 
j ttention 4 ae 
j o bring to your @ _ 
; pentagram on the aluminuD nig pody ¥ 
: ssis. 
sper installed oe anaes pom mes 
Vv 
1 body I had remo diet oP 
pees cone tire aluminuD body Fon 2240 ee. 
vi 
j 892 pounds, 4 sa ae 
pigment to the increased ange? vob 
pence the hauling of e-em acai gecsr 
j turn trips. ’ sae 
pongo ae and tire wear, vata 
1 
paste are pel should pay for the pr 
body over an 


d over again. PE 
definitely "sold" on your aluminum 
I am ae 
and hope even 


tually to have my fine omniver. 
j 0%. You may 
i olds bodies 10 sabi 
ae letter in any sales conver 
° 
or advertising. 


very truly yours, 
UNITED FARMS 


ur A. Snyder (signed) 


Arth 


me 













Assembly from stock parts. For name of nearest distributor write Reynolds Metals 
Company, Truck & Trailer Division, 2000 South 9th Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


















people report that they a: 
at only 75% to 80% of capa. +. p, 
pal reason: material shortag: f 
@ Worst Headache—The \ and 
age is pig iron. So much so ‘hat », 
of pig is today a secondary « em wis 
most foundries. The impo: int gy 
tions are: “Can you furni.)? \, 
quantity? How soon?” Some New fy, 
land companies surveyed rep red », 
ing as high as $90 a ton f 
pig iron laid down on Bostic dog; 
and they still had to get it to the fo, 
dries. : ’ 

It’s common knowledge that gop, 
foundries with an “in” among the in 
and steelmakers are making zood P 
of that influence to secure pig. Ry 
most foundries are taking a daily ; 
ventory. If a scheduled load does) 
arrive, there’s a mad scramble to Jog 
the shipment and to get hold of; 
Otherwise the foundry shuts down, 
e Example—What’s happening to foy 
dries in the Cleveland area is typig 
of the shortage. Headaches started wit 
the shutdown of one of the blast fy, 
naces of the American Steel & Wy, 
Co. Part of this furnace’s output yw: 
routed to merchant pig. It’s down { 
two to three weeks for repair. Cong 
quence: Some of the smaller foundri 
yards are completely bare of pig, \ 
cause they have been operating on 
hand-to-mouth basis for the past 
eral months. 

Some foundrymen fear that, unk 
conditions improve by next summer, 
dustry or government allocation may } 
necessary. That is a situation th: 
neither they nor the steelmen get « 
thusiastic about. 

e Second Shortage—Coke also kee 
foundrymen awake nights. Foundry 
grades are very poor. One operator re 
ported that he was buying plenty of ta 
cans, dirt, and waste with each ton 

céke—and paying for it at metallurgica 
coke prices. 

Coke quality is way below standard 
for a number of reasons: 

(1) Poorer quality coal is going t 
the ovens, because a good tonnage | 
coking coal is going abroad at premium 
prices. 

(2) Many of the mines which fo 
merly produced the best coals for cok 
ing purposes have been depleted. 

(3) The pressure put on coke pr 
ducers by industry induces coke maken 
to pull the coke from the ovens in! 
shorter than normal time. 

(4) The pressure put on the mine 
in turn, by the coke producers ha 
caused coal operators to short-circu! 
much of the preparation job that \ 
considered essential before the wat. 

Foundries, however, can stock cok 
For instance, if a foundryman realiz 
he isn’t going to operate at full capaci" 
this winter because of shortages in p§ 
and scrap, and maybe fuel, he can keep 
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ARMOR TO HOLD 


F future designers should call for 
materials to harness the blast of a 
omet’s tail, the challenge would be 
0 greater than today’s need for al- 
oys to withstand the inferno created 
y jet and rocket motors. 


While formulas for alloys capable 
f resisting temperatures upto 1500F. 
pre available, the trouble is that con- 
entional production methods de- 
iver alloys with varying physical 
roperties— frequently within the 
same ingot. 


Tosolve the problem M. W. Kellogg 


developeda totally new electric proc- 
ess whereby alloys are cast continu- 
ously in the absence of air, using any 
desired number of ingredients, in 
any proportion. 


As a result development engineers 
now have a new source of special 
high-temperature alloys with physi- 
cal properties and performance char- 
acteristics that eclipse all previous 
standards. Moreover, Kellogg tech- 
nicians are working on formulas for 
new alloys capable of withstanding 
temperatures of 2000 F. and higher. 


a 


A COMET’S TAIL 


It’scontributions like this that have 
earned for M. W. Kellogg a foremost 
position in creative engineering and 
industrial development—in the proc- 
essing of petroleum, chemicals, natu- 
ral gas and non-mineral oils, as well 
as in the newer fields cf nuclear phys- 
ics and supersonic propulsion. 


A A 
wo wt 
W W 


STEEL ALLOYS USERS! — For full infor- 
mation on this new process for mak- 
ing special analysis alloys, address 
225 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. 


THE ML W. Kezzoce Company 


YEW YORK - JERSEY CITY - HOUSTON - TULSA - LOS: ANGELES - TORONTO - LONDON - PARIS 
A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 

















COMFORT 
BORN OF 
QUALITY 


You enjoy an extra measure of comfort 
in the Harter President. It comes to you 
as the product of uncompromising qual- 
ity. Harter blends quality materials and 
quality manufacture to give you today’s 
greatest value in fine office chairs. 

The seat, back, and arms are cushioned 
with U.S. Koylon Foam. This deep and 
soft Seam, rubber stays resilient. It will 
not sag or pack down. Millions of tiny 
air cells keep it cool and clean. 

The President comes luxuriously up- 
holstered in Goodall “Gros Point” fabric, 
attractive and durable. Choice of green, 
maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked 
enamel finish in green, gray or brown; 
also grained walnut or grained mahogany. 

See the President swivel armchair at 
your Harter dealer’s. Ask him to show 
you its mate hing side armchair, the 
President No. 710. Write for illustrated 
literature on these fine office chairs. 








HARTER 


Gy c . a 
husitewt 


No. 700 


\ 





Al ARTE R 


CASE Ge ee eee 
STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 


HARTER CORPORATION 
I 211 PRAIRIE AVE., STURGIS, MICH. 
Please send literature on President chairs. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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GOING UNDERWATER TO LOAD SHIP 


Todd shipyard engineers at Seattle recently reversed the normal process of 
hoisting cargo aboard ship: They sank a barge instead of lifting its freight. 
Holes were burned in the bottom of the barge. 
which it rested was lowered, the barge sank too. 
tugs was jockeyed into place, the holes were welded up, and the whole 
assembly was raised. At Buenos Aires, the holes will be unplugged and the 
tugs floated off. T. B. Burr, president of Burr Products Co., which sold 


the tugs to the new Argentine owners, gets credit for the novel idea. 


When the drydock on 
The cargo of six 74-ft. 





on ordering coke—and probably will. 
e Price Trouble—Scrap is the other in- 
gredient a foundry must have. It’s just 
as tough to get as pig and coke. The 
price is going through a series of wild 
gyrations. One Cleveland foundry was 
allered recently a good tonnage of cast 
scrap at $58 a ton. (Buyers are trying to 
hold the Cleveland price to $42.) 

Practically none of the foundries sur- 
veyed had any appreciable scrap inven- 
tory. So they are trying to start scrap 
campaigns, asking industry to look 
through warehouses and factories for 
old machines. Emergence of such scrap 
might mean the difference between full- 
and part-time operation this winter. 
e Problems—Aside from materials sup- 
ply, foundries have other worries. 

Although casting is primarily an 
“area” business, many foundries have 
recently spread out their business over 
the country. Will rising freight rates 
tend to reverse the trend? 

And what about the effect of “‘cap- 
tive” foundries (taken on by many in- 


dustries during the wartime casting 
shortage) on future business? 


e Decisions—The top companies in the 
industry are convinced of two things: 
(1) Material and labor costs are going 
to stay high. 
(2) Competition from such sources 


as forgings and weldments is going to 
get ao tougher. 


ne what they’re doing about 
They figure the only cost f 
over whieh they have any contr 
processing cost. To keep this d 
they are sinking plenty of moncy 
highly integrated mechanization 
ture, page 56). 

(2) To meet the problem of fut 
competition, the big industry ass 
tions, like the Gray Iron Founders, 
about to embark on a 10-year campaig 
Two of its chief aims are to incre 
quality within the industry, and to s 
more castings. 


Textile Waste Used 
In Infant Industry 


Diapers have dampened the ardor 0: 
many a fond parent. 

Babies use them up fast. Diaper se! 
ices, and disposable diapers, have soak 
up some of the parents’ problems. \ 
plastics are in the swim. 

e New Product—The result is a thr 

away baby blotter (called “Pee-We 

that consists of waste cotton ends—u! 
woven—bound together with a new p! 
tic. Textile men now can make profit 
ble use of waste materials; babies get t 
comfort of soft cloth; parents are p! 
tected from flash floods. 

Everybody’s happy — especially 
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MER 
DIVIS 


uman teeth wouldn't last long on a 
mestone diet. Neither would those on 
his giant.power shovel dipper but for 
he toughness and wear resistance of 
manganese steel. Huge boulders polish 
ind actually harden a manganese steel 
ipper, making it last far longer in this 
fervice than any other metal. 

Manganese steel castings, made by the 
Amsco Division of Brake Shoe, are sav- 
ig money in many industries. For ex- 
imple, in an Illinois stone quarry-where 
Amsco revolving screens were installed 
n 1921. Nearly 7 million tons of hard, 
gged rock have tumbled through these 


FOR A STEEL-TOOTHED GIANT 


screens. Screening stone for 26 years has 
worn them down only one-eighth inch! 

Manganese steel is one of the many 
weapons Brake Shoe uses to help indus- 
try war against wear. Among the first to 
make manganese steel, in 1906, Amsco 
has put this amazingly tough metal to 
work in a diversity of industries where 
steel parts have to take a constant beat- 
ing from impact and abrasion . . . quar- 
rying, coal and metal mining, excavat- 
ing, 

Brake Shoe’s design and metallurgical 
research facilities, and seven Amsco foun- 
dries located from coast to coast, provide 


railroads, dredging, logging. 





10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Company produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - 


MERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION - 
DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - 
KELLOGG DIVISION 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION . 
NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


the know-how and the capacity to pro- 
duce manganese steel castings for many 
specific needs. 

All 10 Divisions of Brake Shoe have 
one common aim—to reduce wear 
caused by Heat, Impact, Abrasion, Fric- 
tion, Corrosion or Vibration. If you have 
a wear problem that is wasting man- 
hours and materials, we welcome your 


inquiry toward a satisfactory solution. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. 





AMERICAN: 


Brake Shoe. 


MPANY 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 



































enROOM — LESS WERIEAD FOR YOU 











MORE HEAUKOUM 
wa R\G\OSTEEL TRUSSLESS CONSTRUCTION 


PHOTO COURTESY STEEL SERVICE OF CAROLINA, INC, 





The clean simple lines of McCloskey Ricipsteet Trussless 


buildings have shown many an executive how to get more usable 





headroom without increasing building costs. Also the elimination 
of truss supports increases floor space. These strong, predesigned 
buildings have less framework to paint and maintain—offer 
many other advantages, too. It will pay you to write for full 
information before you build. 


os | AOR 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


STARR BUILDING +© THIRD & GRANT «+ PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





QUICK AS A MARCHANT 
CALCULATOR 


@ Greater Speed is one of the good reasons 
why you can rely on a Marchant Calculator 
or worth-while savings in your business, 
worth-while job advantages for your office 
force. The other good reasons are 














@ Greater Accuracy Control 
@ Easier to Learn and Operate 


These compelling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book 


Fora brief explanation of the swiftest, 
simplest and surest multiplication... 
write for Folder 147 

MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO, 
Oakland 8, California 











*MARCHANT= is 
COLCULATURS 


=AUTOMATIC =SILENT=SPEEQ 











THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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scientists at the Industria] 
stitute of the University of 
who worked out the proce 
H. Frede & Co. of Chatta: 
e Binder Needed—It al) 
Mr. Frede wanted a comm 
a process by which wartime 
were made from discarded h 
process is called garnettin; 
lay a haphazard web of text 
a uniform density. The 
problem was to find a suita 
to bind the mat of fiber en 
The _ researchers—Dr. Raymo; 
Seymour, formerly of Monsanto ¢ 
ical and now head of the institut. 
George M. Schroder, former ch 
for American Tobacco—dev¢lop 
new plastic for the job. The play 
heat-resistant and, importantly 
soluble in water. 
¢ Properties—The diapers are high); 
sorbent, retain 80% of origin: 
when wet. They get their strength § 
the fact that the fibers are array; 
chaotically before being bonded: ; 
matter where the pull is, there are § 
lying in that direction. And F'rede | 
up his claims with results from { 
testing 2,000 babies for four mon: 
The diaper is patented, but lice: 
plans for the process are under 
e Other Uses—Other textile mills 
plenty of waste material are said t 
eyeing the process. They may use :: 
production of laminated plastic: 
for insulating purposes. 


SAVING COOLANT COSTS 


Coolants pose a continuous prob 
in a metalworking plant. Huge qua’ 
ties are required to carry off heat « 
chips. The liquid must be contin 
cleaned. It must be replaced often 

Ford Motor Co. engineers figured 
that coolant was costing too much. § 
in the 113-machine department whet 
aluminum pistons are ground they : 
cently set up a centralized system. | 
coolant carrying chips flows from ‘ 
machines into trenches, then throu 
three Honan-Crane filters. Coolant t! 
recirculates. It wasn’t cheap to inst 
but it will save money. Ford engine 
believe it will pay for itself in 1 
months. 

The engineers cite these advantag 

(1) Elimination of cloth filter | 
at each machine. Formerly Ford | 
10,386 bags a month in this depa‘ 
ment; they took 3,024 man-hours ' 
install and replace. . 

(2) Savings in coolant: 4,166 gal 
were thrown away weekly under ¢ 
old system. 

(3) Savings in cleaning of 
tanks. 

With the new setup, the coolant 
ture lasts five to seven months; maint 
nance costs of the entire system 10 
only a few hundred dollars a moat 
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How Reliance V*S can help you 





meet the greatest challenge 





industry has ever faced 





WAGES go up and up, along with materials and other manufac- 
turing costs. But to keep America prosperous, prices cannot 
be permitted to spiral to the point where large numbers of 
consumers are forced out of the market. How to prevent this 
presents the greatest challenge industry has ever faced. 





One sound answer is increased production through the use 
of more efficient machinery and methods. And this is where 
Reliance V*S can help you. We have yet to find the industry 
where the V*S Drive cannot improve the quantity and quality of 
output, while lowering costs. 






A Reliance Application Engineer will survey your operations, 
then show you where and how you can benefit most through use 
of V*S—+the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from 
A-c. Circuits. Just phone the nearest Reliance representative or 


STS 


Probie write us direct for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 IVANHOE ROAD ° CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Se Reliance V*S Drive pro- 
) Ins vides unlimited flexibility 
ngineet S of machine operation. Start- 


ing, stopping, speed change 
ing, reversing, maintenance 
of proper tension and other 
a3 | ‘unctions are exercised auto- 

matically or manually from 
| nearby or remote stations. 









Available in the Electronic 

System (1 to 5 hp.), in the 

otating System (1 to 200 

bp), or in a combination 
th systems. 


SPEED INDICATOR 
-_ 
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Sesion eee 


Asbestos-Cement Corrugated 
now available for 
heavy industrial 
construction 








5 


—a proven product for 25 years 
ASBESTONE roofing and siding is 
now available in the heavy-duty 
grade needed for chemical plants, 
paper mills, oil refineries and like 
industries. 


By specializing on this single 
heavy -duty grade our produc- 
tion makes possible some im- 
mediate deliveries. 


Free Engineering Service 
ASBESTONE CORPORATION 
5300 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans 15, La. 
Specialists in Asbestos-Cement 
Building Products for More than 25 Years 








Mis “CHIGAGO” Dial 


will tell 
you if 
he’s on 
the job 
or not 


Reduce lnsurance Costs! 
So accurate, so tamperproot, so depend- 
able, that insurance rates drop when you 
adopt this economical, easy -teo- install 
CHICAGO Watchclock System. (Approved 
by The Under- 
writers Leborator- 
jes, Inc., and The 
Factory Mutuals |), 














for a sample dial, 
tegether with full 
details on the new 


CHICAGO Spartan 
medel. 





The first -and still the Srst! 
WATCHCLOCK 


CHICAGO Yc ersten 


Offices in Principal Cities 
1524 $. Wobosh Ave., Ch $ 
For Over 60 Years 
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ASBESTONE 











NEW PRODUCTS 











High-Production Welder 
Federal Machine & Welder Co., 


Warren, Ohio, has developed an auto- 
matic resistance welder for higher-pro- 
duction seam-welding. The machine is 
equipped with three 300-kva. water- 
cooled welding transformers. One trans- 
former is mounted in each of the three 
welding heads. 

Main frame of the machine is made 
of structural steel sections, stress-re- 
lieved. The machine has a complete 
hydraulic system for supplying pressure 
fluid to the welding-head traveling 
cylinders, and to the cylinder which 
moves the fixture carriage. Each weld- 
ing head has its own air cylinder for 
applying pressure to welds. 

Welding heads can be adjusted to ac- 
commodate the various sizes of work. 
Travel of the heads is governed by limit 
switches, also adjustable. 

In handling food compartment liners 
for domestic refrigerators, the machine 
completely welds 90 units an hour. 
Welding cycle is The machine 
requires one operator and a helper. The 
manufacturer states that it can be 
adapted to handle 180 units an hour 
with one operator and three helpers. 

e@ Availability: 16 weeks. 


| & 


254 sec. 








Motorized Wheelbarrow 


A motorized wheelbarrow — light 
enough for scaffold and second-story 
construction work—has been designed 
by Whiteman Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 

The barrow weighs 750 lb. It runs 






on a 6-hp. air-cooled engine, 
2,000 Ib. or 12 cu. ft. at spec 
to 15 m.p.-h. Under load, it 
25-deg. ramps. 
With single wheels, the Po Bue 
is only 28 in. wide. Dual tire 
this width to 36 in. The bar 
from two tail wheels; it has 
matic clutch, variable speed 
A rotating-drive mounting en 
barrow to turn within its own radiy 
Bucket height of 34 -in. wakes 
possible to load the buggy at most co, 
crete mixers without using platform 
or pits. 
e Availability: 









30 days. 








Textile Rolls 
Improved quality of textiles and sar 


ings in power consumption are advan- 
tages claimed for a twister rol] assemb): 

made by Knox Metal Products, Inc 

Thomson, Ga. These rolls are used 1 
textile twister frames. Completely i 
terchangeable, each one can be removec 
without disturbing the others. 

The assembly is designed to handle 
capacity 30 times normal load. It con- 
sists of top and bottom rolls, driving 
connectors, and stands with self-aligning 
ball bearings. The rolls will not stics 
or burr and are said to withstand dam 
age from wetting solutions and abras 
ion. 


@ Availability: 










immediate. 







Heat-Resistant Carbide 


High temperatures can cause rapid 
deterioration for many carbides and 
cast alloys. Kennametal, Inc.’s new 
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Te Evergreen Empire has an ever- 
lasting charm. Its rushing rivers, its 
sparkling lakes, streams and water- 
falls, its mighty forests, sky- reaching 
mountain peaks, famous rose gardens 
... vie with the many opportunities for 
healthful outdoor recreation such as 


fishing, hunting, boating and hiking. 


Going there the restful way— by 
train—you enjoy a perfect prelude to 
a memorable vacation. The daily 
Streamliner "City of Portland” —and 
other Union Pacific trains — take you 
for 200 miles along the magnificent 
Columbia River Gorge; a delightful 
highlight of a wonderful trip. 


* * * 
Write for your free copy of an attractive 


Pacific Northwest booklet. Address Room 133, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

















“ANNEX” 


to Big Industry 


Every busy industrialist periodically reaches the “‘expan- 
sion crossroads.” New products, new lines, or maybe just 
an accessory piece of equipment . . . and the plant just 
cannot take it on in stride. 

And there you are at the “expansion crossroads.”’ One 
road leads to new buildings, new machinery, new assembly 
lines . . . and with them the investment in capital that 
becomes an all-too-permanent part of the overhead burden. 


Three Good Years Ahead... 


Our crystal ball is only about as good as the other fellow’s, 
but in ours we see at least three good years of industrial 
activity (and more, we hope). 

But somewhere further on in the calendar we'll probably 
hit one of those recurring lows—and then what about those 
new buildings, that new machinery? All of us hope we'll 
be _ to absorb our expanded capacity, and many of 
us will. 


Hedging on expansion... 


We don’t decry sound expansion! Heavens, no, we keep 
expanding ourselves. But for some 59 years a lot of sound 
industrialists have been hedging on their optimism, by 
taking the middle road. We know . . . because we have 
become their “annex’”—that new plant they use, but 
without any addition to capital investment and overhead. 


There’s nothing new in 
“contracting”, except... 


Having someone else take over part of your load is as old 
as industry itself. But you may find something “new” in 
the way Lewyt does it. There’s a deep feeling of satisfac- 
tion when contracted assemblies or units come into your 
factory—well made, precision in detail, and fit to bear 
your proud name. 

Add to that, a punctuality of deliveries that dovetails 
with your own assembly lines, and costs that compare 
favorably with your own (maybe a bit of a saving)... and 
you’ ve got a pretty good prescription for sound “expansion 
hedging.” 

Next time you reach that crossroad, why not “Let 
Lewyt Do It?” 

* * * 


Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 


describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Contract 
Manufacturing Division, 66 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


OW 


LET LEWYVT, 





DO tt 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 










‘“cemented-carbide” composi! jn, ho. 
ever, is said to withstand these e 
heats without loss of its stre: 
resistance to corrosion. 

This new material is made : 5m » 
dered titanium carbide with ; 
bonding element. Pieces of 
position, heated to 2,100 F ; 
portedly shown no loss of strei.zth 3 
+8 hr. Formed to a variety 
and sizes, it can be used in fury 
parts, guides for hot rolled m¢ ‘als, 3; 
in other high temperature app icatioy 

The material is known 4: Gn, 
K138. It is made at Latrobe, Pa. 
e Availability: made according ‘o spe 
fications. r 


Motored Truck 


A “hand truck” capable of carnyiz 
1-ton loads at speeds up to 5 m.ph hy 
been developed by Comet Mfg. Cy, 
9253 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9 

The truck has a “kick-starter,” wo: 
from a 14-hp. gasoline engine. A chav 
drive and centrifugal clutch trans: 
power through a shaft to rubber-tix 
demountable wheels. Both wheel; | 
roller bearings and are equipped «:: 
friction drive. 

Throttle control, operated by + 
right thumb, gives the operator a ch: 
of speeds from 2 to 5 m.p.h The tru 
“hauls loads of 1,500 Ib. up short 2 
grades.” 

e Availability: 10 days. 
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Quiet Tile ior 
A lightweight acoustical tile, hizh) {Marsh 
sound absorbent, is manufactured } Gel 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Tole: J 
1, Ohio. The tile has a felted fbf! 
surface and is beveled on all four eds: 
It can be cemented to a solid backin: gO pre 


utsi 


or mounted with wood or metal strip: by l 
The tile is claimed to be complet: Th 
fireproof. It can be cleaned with :%, . 


vacuum cleaner and will take three « 


paints without seriously —impairin:m@’“"° 








acoustical efficiency. Weight in a 1- Fu 
thickness is 1 Ib. per sq. ft. uro 
e Availability: immediate. W 
nach 

P.S. pnd 
Blasting magneto for setting 0° W 
charges in gassy and dusty mines :{mpf tl 
“extra-safe.” Made by Breeze Corpor: to c: 
tions, Inc., Newark 7, N. J. ted 
Extra coils can be inserted for inc W 
vidual comfort in a new automobile se: 4 
manufactured by L. A. Young Sprinzfe"! 
& Wire Co., Detroit, Mich. T 
Seasoning needle has a channeled « ithe . 
cess in which lard and spices can * nati 
placed for flavoring meat roasts. Whe: Biot 


needle is withdrawn from the meat. sc: 
: “wie . Jaeernd 

soning stays inside the roast. The ma 

er: Meat Seasoning & Tenderizing Co. Ba" 


30 Emerson St., East Orange, \ 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON— 


THE MARSHALL 


hat it means to American Business 


American business faces a new test of its strength and 
igor in the assignment proposed for it under the 
farshall program. 

Getting Western Europe on its feet economically is 

job which the Europeans feel they cannot do alone. 

utside aid is what the Marshall program is designed 
0 provide. It is a task that calls for large participation 
by U.S. business and industry. 

This new demand on the American economy comes 
jt a time of high-level industrial activity. Domestic de- 
mand is soaking up all the supply in sight. 

| Furnishing | Sa of dollars w ok 
F'urope will be an added burden. 
| Will it put too great a strain on our productive ma- 
nachine? Will it thwart efforts to get domestic supply 
znd demand into balance? 

What industries will be called upon to supply much 
f the European wants? Will those industries be able 
0 carry the added load? Will new bottlenecks be cre- 
pted? Will old ones gain a new lease on life? 

Will the Marshall program add fuel to the fires of 
anflation? . 
| These are vital questions concerning the impact of 
the Marshall program on American business and on our 
national economy. McGraw-Hill’s Dept. of Economics 
et to work to provide the best possible answers. Gov- 
mment reports were analyzed. Industrialists were 
queried, 


of goods for 
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This report carries the main results of that investiga 
tion. The business problems and the business benefits 
that are likely to result from the Marshall program are 
presented. They merit careful study by men of the busi 
ness world while Congress prepares to pass judgment on 
the aid-Europe program. 


WESTERN EUROPE’S PRODUCTION on factory and farm has 
picked up considerably since V-E Day. But not enough. 

Higher productivity might be had now if there were 
more good tools, more and better raw materials with 
which to work. But without those aids to production, 
output isn’t great enough to make the countries of 
Western Europe economically strong —or even self 
sustaining. 

There are not even enough of the basic human needs. 
The things that are lacking are the very things the people 
need most: Food output is down more than a fourth; 
coal production is lower by a fifth. 

The ret result is a living standard that ranges from, 
at worst, bare subsistence in some countries to, at best, 
a level far short of prewar in others. And even this de- 
pends on imports for which the area can’t pay. 

This melancholy economic picture has its political 
counterpart. The best organized and the most energetic 
political party in France and Italy is Communist. While 
the Communists in Germany and Austria are less 
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strong, they still are an element to be reckoned with. 
These are all key areas which, should they fall within 
the orbit of an unfriendly power, could well destroy 
freedom of political action throughout all of Western 
Europe. 

Needless to say, such a development would have 
military implications of the utmost importance. It is a 
military axiom that any defense must be organized in 
depth. And in the event of any emergency, “depth” for 
the United States must now include Western Europe. 

It is this complex mixture of the economic, political, 
and military, then, that’ has led to the Marshall pro- 
gram. 

Underlying this program is a deep conviction: that 
Western Europe possesses the skills and resources neces- 
sary to work out its own economic salvation. The fact 
that in two years it has not done so reflects two things: 
(1) the depth of the wounds it suffered during the war; 
and (2) the bad breaks it has received since then. 

With time these skills and resources can reassert them- 
sclves. Meanwhile, food, equipment, and materials from 
America will shorten the job and enable Western Europe 
to stay on its feet. 


WESTERN EUROPE’S PROGRAM 


SECRETARY MARSHALL gave the program that bears his 
name its initial push. But it was Western Europe which 
quickly seized the initiative. A committee of 16 nations 
met and surveyed their needs and resources. From this 
survey grew a broad program designed to achieve a 
balance between the economies of Western Europe and 
the rest of the world by 1952. 

Moreover, the program seeks such a balance while 
raising the standard of living close to that of prewar 
days. Hunger and disorder which force extreme social 
change might thus be eliminated. 

As developed thus far, Western Europe’s economic 
program is not a detailed plan of action. It does, how- 
ever, lay out the ground that must be covered if its 
objectives are to be reached. Four fields are staked out 
for action: 

(1) An immense effort on the part of the cooperat- 
ing nations to raise their own capacity and output. 

(2) Establishment of internal financial stability in 
countries like France and Italy that now lack it. 

(3) Close economic cooperation between the parti- 
cipating countries on a permanent basis. 

(+) Determination of the extent and nature of the 
aid which Western Europe will require from the United 
States and the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is this fourth aspect of Western Europe’s program 
that is of primary concern to us here. Nevertheless, the 
hard core of the Marshall Plan is that aid alone cannot 
solve Europe’s problem. And it is no exaggeration to 
say that the most important features of any program 
are those which Europe itself must fulfill. In this re- 
gard, nothing is more critical than the goals set for 
expanded capacity and production, 
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1947 to 1951 


tale @-eby = 


179 % FERTILIZER 


156% REFINED PETROLEUM 


83% CRUDE STEEL 


59% BREAD GRAINS 


39% ELECTRICITY 
33% COAL 
24% SHIPS 


1947 


The Production Goals 


Europe's production goals also have an importanc: 
for American business. They suggest lines in whic! 
Europe eventually will become independent of th: 
United States; may even become a competitor in wor 
markets. Here are some of their highlights: 

(a) An increase of steel ingot production to 61-m: 
lion tons, a fifth larger than 1938. 

(b) Development of oil refining capacity to 2’: 
times the prewar level (largely for refining import: 
crude). 

(c) Increase of coal output to 644-million tons || 
output in 1947 is around 600-million tons ). 

(d) Rapid advance in the output of electrical proc 
ucts—needed in part to help equip a 25-million-ky 
expansion of generating capacity. 

(e) A large increase in capacity of other key: equi 
ment industries; ¢.g., mine equipment, petroleu 
equipment, farm machinery, construction equipment. 

(f) Restoration of prewar output of bread grains ai 
cereals; expansion in sugar, potatoes, fats and oils 

(g) Restoration of merchant fleets to prewar size 


TS 


These are very ambitious goals. They call for a gre: 


advance from the current position (chart, above). |: 
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COAL: Key to Recovery 


Coat Is AT THE HEART Of what is wrong with European 
industry today. Because of the lack of coal, factories run 
part time, fields are less fertile, and firesides are cold. 

What Western Europe plans to do about coal is 
typical of what it plans to do about industry generally. 
The job is to expand output in its own producing cen- 
ters, resume exports within the region, and cut down 
costly and unnecessary imports from the United States, 

In the case of coal this means restoring a flow which, 
in prewar days, was the life-blood of Europe’s industry. 
As the map shows, two great coal centers — Britain and 
Germany — supplied not only their own nationals but 
the needs of other countries as well. Today Britain can’t 
meet its own requirements and coal production in the 











Ruhr is but half of what it was. The result is the costly 
necessity of importing coal from the United States. 

Western Europe will need 45.2-million short tons of 
U.S. coal next year. Meanwhile, it plans to build up its 
own production. By 1951 it hopes to turn out coal at 
more than the prewar rate, with Britain and the Ruhr 
sending sizable shipments to their neighbors. Coal from 
the U.S. will have been cut to 6.6-million tons. 

Two developments are vital. First, Western Europe 
must re-equip its mines. This calls for a vast production 
effort on its own part, as well as the import of special 
ized equipment from the U.S. Second, a river of coal, 
34.2-million tons in 1951, must breach the iron curtain 
and flow from Poland to the West. 
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some aspects (electricity, foodstuffs, perhaps coal) they 
appear unlikely to be met, at least by 1952. 


The Import Requirements 


To do the job that confronts it, Western Europe has 
said it needs more than $20.5-billion of goods and ser- 
vices from this country over a period of four years. In 
return it would plan to offer us goods and services to 
the value of $4.7-billion. That leaves a whopping deficit 
of about $16billion. The heaviest commodity export 
($6-billion) —and the biggest chunk of the deficit— 
would arise next year. Thereafter, exports would fall off 
about one-third to a total of $4.1-billion in 1951. 

Nor is the U.S. the only base from which Europe 
needs vital supplies for which it can’t pay. Canada and 
Latin America are asked to shoulder a trade deficit that 
comes to almost $6-billion for the four years. Needless 
to say, if food and raw materials are not available on 
credit from these areas, more will be required from 
the U.S. 

Thiere already is considerable debate about these fig- 
ures. There will be a lot more while Congress considers 
the aid program. The fact is—and this is the conclu- 
sion at which the President’s Committee on Foreign 
Aid arrived—no final estimate of how much Western 
Europe’s needs might cost over four years can be made. 
Crops, industrial production, prices, trade relationships, 
and a host of other factors may turn out differently 
than anyone now expects. For this reason the United 
States may choose to review Western Europe’s progress 
and its import needs on a yearly basis, rather than fix 
in detail a four-year program, For the same reason our 
discussion of Western Europe’s requirements concen- 
trates largely on the picture in 1948. 

As it now stands, the list of items that Europe wants 
from us is more general than specific. Moreover, U. S. 
government committees have reviewed the list and pared 
it down, chiefly on grounds that the supplies are not 
available. Here is the way the general categories shape 
up, both as initially requested and as revised (the fig- 
ures represent total imports in millions of dollars) : 


European 
Committee 
Estimate 
1948-5] 
$5,400 

2,000 


European 

Committee 

Estimate 

for 1948 as revised 

Food, feed, and fertilizer. ... $1,500 $1,270 
Cotton wee 400 350 
Coal was 340 370 
Iron and steel products 370 230 
Petroleum ma Ni sb enaiton 510 485 
Chemicals nee 250 200 
AMS e ree 100 95 
Farm machinery 370 100 
Inland transport equipment. . 200 60 


Estimate 
for 1948 


Petroleum equipment ..... 170 130 
Mining machinery 80 80 


Electrical equipment ...... 150 125 
Machinery, machine tools. . . 545 450 
Miscellaneous E J _ 1,065 3,030 __ 
$6,050 $5,010 $20,395 
A quick glance behind these totals reveals these 
details: 
(a) Among agricultural supplies, bread grains and 
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feedstuffs are the big items. Dairy product 
and oils are also sizable. 

(b) Of the $2-billion or more of petroleum 
three-fourths is refined and one-fourth is cr 

(c) Coal shipments will bulk large the 
(45-million tons), but they fall off rapidly t . 

(d) The steel request orginally included 1. mij 
tons of scrap in 1948 and more thereafter. 1 iis js 
available (BW —Nov.1’47,p23). Of the finishe | ite, 
sheet and tinplate come to 744,000 tons in | 45, ; 
peak year. 

(e) The chemicals wanted are industrial chemic\ 
paints, and medicinals, as well as a lot of wnname 
specialties. 

(f) The huge catch-all labeled miscellaneous coy¢; 
textiles and whatever additional consumer manv{x 
tures Europe will seek. Aircraft and surplus ships x: 
other important items in the group. 

(g) A number of items on the equipment list cou; 
cause considerable trouble. Farm machinery, mix 
equipment, refining equipment, electrical apparaty, 
and freight cars are among these. Each is examined 
detail below. 

These exports under the Marshall program, if carrie’ 
out, will affect all of U.S. business down to the come 
grocery store. In many instances the impact will be 
slight and indirect as to be hardly noticeable. But in: 
few industries the program will loom as a major ck 
ment, dictating production patterns and setting a lim; 
to capital expansion plans. 

It’s hard to paint a simple picture of a situation ; 
diverse as this. We try to do so below by dividing th 
effects of the Marshall program into several broad 
groups. First we consider the impact of the prograr 
on the general level of business. Next we’ cover th 
impact on leading industries — steel, oil, electrical equi 
ment, farm machinery, and the like—and the effect 0 
business through the creation of shortages in the« 
items. Finally we examine the influence of the progra' 
on farm prices. 


THE OVER-ALL LOOK 


THE MARSHALL PROGRAM comes at a time when certail 
demands that exert great inflationary pressure on busi 
ness are beginning to slacken. While it will help hol 


. business at a high level, the program itself is not gre: 


enough to maintain a general inflationary pressure. 
Nevertheless, it will give new strength to shortages that 
have been troublesome to business. In these latter areas, 
as well as on the food front, prices will continue fm 
and may go even higher. 

If the program is carried out along lines describe‘ 
above, exports to Europe in 1948 will run about $5-bi: 
lion. The gain here will offset a decline that has already 
begun in U.S. exports to other areas. After a careftl 
study of these divergent trends, we conclude that the 
end result is likely to be a total export of goods at ‘ 


rate of about $15-billion in 1948. However, this att 
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The Gross National Product 


lost Holf First Holf = Last Holf — First Half ~— Last Half 
1945 1946 1946 1947 1947 


m 


NET FOREIGN SPENDING 


BUSINESS SPENDING 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Data: Dep't Commerce 





ill only be reached after the program starts rolling. 
he sale of services—shipping, tourist, and the like— 
i] add another $2.5-billion to our foreign account. 
foreover, this over-all sum of $17.5-billion probably 
ill run about $9-billion or $10-billion greater than our 
ports. 

Under the Marshall program, then, our foreign trade 

1948 will be carried toward the peak that prevailed 

the second quarter of 1947. But the over-all infla- 
onary impact of exports in 1948 is bound to be less 
han in the second quarter of 1947. Not only is our 
pacity to produce growing, but certain elements in 
t domestic demand are almost certain to be less 
rong next year. 

This last fact is important and needs to be spelled 
it. Indeed, it’s impossible to determine the effects of 
he Marshall program without some idea of what would 
appen to business without it. The accompanying chart 
hows how our gross product has been split up in the 
pst several years. It can be seen that the spending of 
pmestic consumers takes the biggest slice of the gross 
oduct ($164-billion). However, the share going to 
siness and to government also has been sizable 
pbout $30-billion each). Compared with these, the 
et expenditure of foreigners for our goods seems small. 
evertheless, it has a tremendous importance to a huge 
mber of industries and individual companies. 

Left by themselves, the spending of consumers and 
government would be likely to fall very little if at 
I next year. But business outlays — spending on plant, 
huipment, inventories, and residential housing — are 
other matter. Here the vulnerable items are plant and 
juipment. Capital expansion has been extraordinarily 
tge for two years, and in not a few cases business is 
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completing its initial postwar program of capacity ex- 
pansion. Therefore, some decline, but not a large one, 
is expected in the aggregate of business spending during 
1948. This, in turn, would have some reaction—but 
again a minor one — on the spending of consumers. 

The net effect of such developments should be to 
place industry in a better position to meet the pressing 
needs of the Marshall program. This does not mean, 
however, that the program can be handled without 
difficulty. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPACT 


Tue TRovBLE Is that many of the items Western Europe 
most needs are those which would, even under normal 
conditions, continue in tight supply. It is these bottle- 
necks that business will want to anticipate and, to the 
extent possible, overcome. Here are the facts concern- 
ing the most important of them. 


Coal 


Western Europe wants 45-million tons of coal from 
the U.S. in 1948. Thereafter requirements drop sharply 
to 642-million tons in 1951. 

U.S. producticn of bituminous next year ought to 
equal the 600-million tons turned out in 1947. If it does 
we can meet Europe’s needs. However, the job will call 
for careful scheduling of delivery. For the real problem 
in coal is a shortage of coal cars. This has plagued 
industrial consumers in 1947. Unless car turn-around 
times are improved (they now average 14 days as 
against 11 during the war) car shortages will continue 
through 1948. Under such circumstances, exports to 
Europe won't permit the accumulation of normal stock- 
piles —a fact many marfagements won't like. 

This year something like 63-million tons of bitu- 
minous is going abroad, including 36-million tons flow- 
ing to Europe. Canada and Latin America are other big 
customers. U.S. coal is essential to their industrial life 
and such shipments must of course continue. Never- 
theless, Western Europe can be given priority over 
certain marginal needs, particularly in Canada, if the 
necessity arises. 

Any actual shortage in production that :night develop 
will be limited to special types of coal — particularly the 
better grades of coking coal. Europe has concentrated 
largely on these. Such concentration isn’t necessary, but 
since transport costs (the big element for Europe) are 
about the same for all grades, Europe has sought the 
best. U.S. utilities and steel and gas manufacturers are 
large domestic users of these fuels. They will continue 
to feel competitive pressure unless Europe’s buying 
habits are changed. 


Petroleum 
Regardless of whether the U.S. provides the full 


amount of petroleum Western Europe has asked for, 
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U.S. EXPORTS: Where They Go; What They Are 


U.S. exports THIS YEAR hit an all time high. Shipments 
in the first six months were at an annual rate of $15-bil- 
lion, four times the prewar rate. Since then they have 
declined, but not greatly. The export rate now is about 
$13-billion. ; : 

Foodstuffs have moved to the top of the export list. 
The needs of Europe combined with crop failure in 
southeast Asia have revived an export that before the 
war seemed all but dead. About half this record flow 
has been directed to Marshall program countries. 

Next on the list are the durable goods that have 
come to symbolize the strength of American industry. 
Machinery, automobiles, and steel products are all in 
extraordinary demand abroad. In spite of domestic 
shortages, shipments have been relatively heavy. Thus, 
in one form or another, about 18% of our tight steel 
supply has moved abroad this year. Canada and Latin 
America have been the big customers, and sizable quan- 
tities of machinery have also gone to Russia. Other than 
France (which had a big loan for the purpose), West- 
ern Europe has not been in the market. These countries 
have needed the goods. But they have lacked the dollars. 

Textiles have been another huge export group. Here 
the influx of new foreign customers has been warmly 
welcomed. For heavy buying from abroad has kept tex- 
tile output going at a good pace. 


Cotton, tobacco, oil, and chemicals are other supplies 
that bulk large in U.S. trade. Western Europe has been 
a principal buyer of all except chemicals. Canada and 
Latin America again have been at the head of the line 
for these last items. 

Regardless of the Marshall Program, some shift in 
U.S. export trade could be expected in 1948.The recent 
splurge of foreign buying cannot be maintained if for 
no other reason than that funds will not be available. 
U.S. imports of goods and services—the chief source of 
dollars for most of the world — has been only 40% of 
exports. About $10-billion of loans and relief grants 
helped keep Europe in the market. At the same time, 
foreign nations drew down dollar balances and shipped 
gold. 

Net effect of the Marshall program on exports is to 
provide $4-billion to $5-billion of added trade. Not all 
this need be with Europe. If the U.S. provides dollars 
for Western Europe to buy in Latin America and 
Canada — which it well might — those areas will spend 
more here. Nevertheless, under the Marshall program 
much more of our trade will be directed toward West- 
ern Europe and the things it wants. These are food- 

stuffs, industrial supplies, and machinery. Little in the 
way of textiles or automotive equipment is on Western 


Europe’s shopping list. 








| 
— 
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jystry and households may have to go slower on 
tching to fuel oil than they desire. Oil already is in 
ht supply in America, and this reflects a shortage 
t is worldwide. The cause of this shortage lies not 
Wy in refining and production bottlenecks. Perhaps 
n more important is the lack of sufhcient transport 
pacity, particularly pipeline and tank-car. With steel 
cduding pipe and tubing) as short as it is and will 
this tight oil situation can’t take a quick turn for 
p better. 

Europe wants to build up its imports of crude and 
q steadily Jarger amount of processing on its home 
bunds. Here is the way dollar imports of the two 
pad groups were initially scheduled by the European 
mmittee at Paris (figures are millions of tons): 


Imports of Imports of 


Crude Refined Products 
GRE. ssc... 6.1 17.0 
Sec.c.......... 8.5 17.7 
Ee bee e ese 10,2 19.0 
re 12.6 18.2 
Teen > ee 13.7 


These goals are not likely to be met in full in 1948. 
wever, we should at least match, and perhaps slightly 
tter, the exports of 1947. In 1949 the situation should 
somewhat easicr. But no one will be surprised if 
finery construction in Europe lags and more refined 
oducts are needed than plans call for. 

The European committee was careful to say these 
pports were from “dollar areas.” That means they are 
plied by American companies (who need payment 
dollars), but not necessarily from the United States. 
a matter of fact, almost 60% of Europe’s oil in 1946 
me from the Caribbean and the Middle East, as 
winst 20% from the U.S. proper. American com- 
nies furnish much of this foreign oil, and any increase 
exports probably will flow from foreign supplies. 

All this is not to say that the export of oil from the 
5. proper is not considerable. Exports this year are 
mning at a rate of more than $600-million. About 
SV-million of this —chiefly refined products — has 
ne to Europe. From the standpoint of refining capa- 
y alone, shipments of refined products from the U. S. 
uld, in a pinch, be stepped up slightly. But capacity 
0 should be available in the Caribbean and the 
iddle East. It makes economic sense to ship from 
ese other areas, and they should get the business. 












hemicals and Fertilizer 


Nitrogen fertilizer is the one U.S. chemical product 
gh on Western Europe’s priority list. Industrial chem- 
els and pharmaceuticals are wanted, but are not likely 
be purchased in quantity if funds run low. 
Nitrogen, of course, is in extremely short supply the 
tld over. Moreover, this shortage probably will not 
licked until the early 1950’s. If Western Europe 
té to receive the full 319,700 tons of nitrogen it 
ants from the Western Hemisphere in 1948, consump- 
on in the U.S. would have to be reduced. Not only 
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would U.S. exports have to be increased, but U. S. im. 
ports would also decline. (Large supplies from Canada 
and Latin America make the U.S. a net importer 
today. ) 

The likelihood is that Western Europe will get more 
nitrogen next year than this. However, the advance will 
come out of a small expansion of production, leaving 
U.S. consumption unchanged. From the U.S. some 
70,000 tons (642% of production) may be shipped. 
This would equal commercial exports to all areas 
in 1947, 

The U.S. also will provide phosphates to Western 
Europe — perhaps 80,000 to 85,000 tons. Production 
should be adequate to carry this with little trouble. 

Among other chemical products, Western Europe 
would like the following (figures are millions of dollars ) : 


1948 1948-5] 
Industrial chemicals ........scccccaveseoes $50 $190 
PeeS Si IES oS os ce eee 40 145 
Coal tar products, medicinals, etc.......... 160 515 


No forecast of our actual exports of these products 
is possible. However, shipments are likely to run con- 
siderably lower than the above figures suggest. Western 
European production can fill the most essential needs. 
Since supplies here are very tight on many items, ex- 
ports to Europe may not greatly exceed those of 1947. 


Steel 


No material has caused more trouble for U.S. in- 
dustry in 1947 than steel. ‘The extent of the shortage 
in 1948 — and the possibility that it might end — has 
been a key element in the plans of many producers for 
next year. Under such circumstances the needs of 
Western Europe are bound to be weighed and meas- 
ured with care. 

Here is what the initial report from Paris asked for 
in the way of steel (figures in thousands of tons): 


: 1948 1949 1950 1951 Total 

Ingots and semi- 
nished items..... 2,244 2,299 2,475 2,387 9.405 
Sheet and strip...... 424 198 34 ne 656 
.  2oeee 320 314 296 275 ~=—-:1,205 
Other finished steel. . 500 ei ahs ays) 500 
PN s scedakeuase 3,488 2811 2,805 2,662 11,766 
Steel scrap ......... 1,500 2,000 2,300 2,500 8,300 


At first glance these requirements don’t appear too 
hard to meet. This year we have been sending steel 
abroad at the rate of 6.2-million tons annually. Canada 
and Latin America took more than 3.5-million tons of 
this. Europe took only about 2-million tons. Apparently 
the problem could be solved by shifting exports. 

Unfortunately, the answer is not that simple. What 
Western Europe wants — it’s really Britain and Italy 
that want it — are steel ingots and other semifinished 
items (billets, blooms, etc.). These the U.S. has been 
consuming itself. Exports have been almost entirely in 
the form of finished products. 

From the standpoint of the steel industry, shipment 
of semifinished items has two bad results. Certain fin- 
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ishing capacity would be left idle. As a matter of fact, 
the amount of semifinished steel Western Europe 
wants is 40% of the supply that this country’s non- 
integrated producers of steel products have been able 
to get from the integrated producers (who turn out 
the ingots). In addition, badly needed scrap from the 
finishing process would be lost. 

What we shall do about this hasn’t been settled 
yet. Those of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Aid who specifically studied the question felt 
that very little semifinished steel should go abroad. 
This, however, would hit Western Europe hard. A 
likely compromise — and one suggested by the govern- 
ment agencies reviewing Western Europe's requite- 
ments—would substitute finished items for semifinished. 
Shipments of the latter in 1948 would be held to around 
650,000 tons, less than a third of the initial request. But 
export of finished steel (other than sheets or tinplate) 
would jump to 1,150,000 tons. On one matter, however, 
all seem agreed. No straight scrap can be sent. The U. S. 
just doesn’t have it. 

Where does the steel consumer stand on all this? 
From his point of view the export of any steel makes 
life more difficult. No matter what is shipped he will 
feel it next year. Here is how the situation will probably 
shape up: 

(a) The over-all supply will remain about as tight as 
it has been this year. Although demand on the part of 
equipment producers is expected to decline somewhat, 
this will be offset by heavier requirements for construc- 
tion, transport, and export. By late 1948 or early 1949, 
the addition of 3.5-million tons of basic ingot capacity 
(BW —Nov.8,’47,p19) may help somewhat. 

(b) Steel sheets will continue to be a headache, but 
probably slightly less than in 1947. Long awaited addi- 
tions to capacity are beginning to come in. By the end 
of 1948 the total should stand 3-million tons higher 
than at mid-1947 (a gain of about 18%). Western 
Europe probably won’t get all it has asked for. Ship- 
ments might not exceed 225,000 tons, half the initial 
request. And most of the increase over the export this 
year (164,000 tons) is likely to come out of shipments 
that have been going to other areas. 

(c) Tinplate also seems destined to remain tight. 
But here the trouble is as much tin as steel. Exports 
this year are 561,000 tons, but only a fourth has been 
shipped to Western Europe. If Europe’s requirement 
of 320,000 tons is to be met, other world areas will 
probably bear much of the burden. 


Coal Equipment 


The equipment items are the toughest part of the 
Marshall program to assess accurately. The European 
committee itself failed to develop any clear-cut list of 
what will be needed. The large sum labeled “mine 
equipment,” for example, includes a certain amount of 
electrical apparatus. And no detailed breakdown at all 
was initially presented for several broad equipment 
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groups. Some of these shortcomings will be rectified | 
information now being obtained. In the meanting 
equipment lines where the added needs of Westen 
Europe undoubtedly will cause difficulty can be spotted 

Coal equipment is one such item. The total of $5 
million which Western Europe wants in 1948 is hd 
again as much as our export to the entire world thi 
year. Today order backlogs run from 6 months to 1 
months on many types of mine equipment. Fortunate! 
some that are most tight — mine locomotives, cod 
loaders, coal cutters (except the long-wall type) — afiMoue 4 
parently are not wanted by Western Europe in quanti. oyr 

Equipment that is needed quickly includes pnewf., | 
matic tools, conveyor belting, and long-wall cutter, Frei 
These are all adaptable to European mining and caf the 
relieve bottlenecks that now exist in supply. Convevofi,, ) 
belting is the most difficult of these items. Howevefive f 
the main trouble in meeting Western Europe’s co: The 
equipment needs may arise from another direction-fijo th 
the supply of machinery, parts, and materials for po oom 
ducers of mine equipment in Britain and on the confi meri 
tinent. Without help, European plants can’t meet thi met. 
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Petroleum Equipment fr 
ght 1 


Western Europe may spend about $130-million o 
U.S. petroleum equipment next year. This is three 
fourths of what was originally planned, but it comes clos 
to our total export of petroleum equipment in 1947. The 
entire expansion program projected by Western Ev 
rope’s oil industry will run to some $1.8-billion in fou 
years, with a third for U.S. equipment. 

Big items needed probably will include steel pipe an‘ 
tubing, pumps of many sizes, large vessels (fractions 
ing towers), turbogenerators, and well-drilling apparatu 
and parts. Probably the most difficult problem here \fMas 
steel tubing, Orders are now on the books for produ: fp be 
tion into 1951. Very little has been exported, and whe! [Mppar. 
Europe gets in 1948 will clearly be at the expense 0! @lectri 
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mestic consumers. Other trouble spots are pumps, tur- 
Other Mi enerators, and large vessels. 

— Our own petroleum industry is undertaking a record 
roduc; fl ital outlay on production and refining of about $3- 
lion this year and next. Part of this is in the Middle 
st and Western Europe itself. Therefore Western 
pope's oil industry will compete with American com- 
nies for scarce equipment and supplies. Such compe- 
ion is to be expected in Europe, as well as here. 
Since the American program is much further ad- 
aced, Western Europe’s expansion plans may well lag. 
his certainly is likely to be the case in the Middle 
st. Almost half the U.S. equipment wanted by Brit- 
and French companies is for projects in that area. 
any of these require the help of American enginecring 
ms, since U.S. engineers are most familiar with recent 
pvelopments in installation and design. ‘This engineer- 
g talent is itself a scarce element in the petroleum 
pansion scheme. It may prove the factor that sets a 
pwer pace than Western Europe had planned. 



















eight Cars 


Dotted 
vf SSI Freight cars for Germany are the only import of in- 
nd transport equipment which Western Europe ur- 
‘@fntly needs from the U.S. Production within the area 
‘0 Mn take care of most other requirements. 
ney Import requirements initially were set by the Euro- 
» Clean Committee at 103,000 cars, with 89,000 needed in 
~ 4048-49. European equipment is less than half the size 
‘nti MMF ours; so in terms of U.S. freight cars this boiled 
PlCuMown to about 20,000 cars in 1948 and 19,000 in 1949. 
tte Freight cars, of course, are one product whose need 
d cai, the United States is urgent. Car builders have more 
'¢\0"han 100,000 cars now on order. Thus far their deliveries 
‘Vive failed to average more than 6,000 cars a month. 
CO“ The President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, survey- 
100 —fiie the tough situation here and in Germany, finally 
' Piecommended shipment in 1948 of 20,000 cars (the 
CO @merican equivalent is 8,000). To the extent that this 
t the met, American railroads will have to accept somewhat 
ter delivery. The number involved is not great enough, 
owever, to make any appreciable difference in the over- 
| freight situation. This is likely to remain about as 


ght in 1948 as it has been this year. 
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The Equipment for Europe’s electrical industry may prove 
Evfilkss troublesome than originally expected. Western Eu- 
loupe plans to produce all the heavy apparatus required 
J" its vast generating-plant expansion — at least for the 
ancMirst several years. Thereafter, U.S. producers will be in 
na" position to help if needed. 
at The four-year need for U.S. equipment originally 
re Sas set at $500-million. Some $300-million of this is 
du: fi be spent on items that do not include any heavy 
hat pparatus. Materials and equipment required by the 
> o'M@lectrical manufacturers themselves are on this list, al- 


lectrical Equipment 
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though no details are given. The exact effect on our own 
electrical industry cannot be measured until we know 
more specifically what is involved. 

The remaining $200-million will go for hydro equip 
ment on projects of an international character. Thes¢ 
may possibly be financed by the World Bank, and an 
immediate start on the equipment is probably not nec 
essary. U.S. electrical equipment producers certainly 
could not get such work well under way for several 
years. But certain shipbuilding firms could begin work 
on turbine equipment now. 

If the electrical equipment story ended at this point. 
it wouldn’t be so bad. However, the above figures don’t 
give the full picture. Large motors, turbogenerators, and 
other items are also required for expansion in the petro 
leum, coal, and steel industries. In many cases these very 
products have held up the completion of new capacity 
in this country. Even without Europe’s demand, they 
would continue tight well into 1949. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


Western Europe hasn’t set any fixed estimate of what 
it might spend on machine tools, construction machin 
ery, and other equipment. If the entire program went as 
initially planned, about $550-million would be available 
in 1948 for such products. However, the amount actually 
spent will probably be considerably less than this. No 
direct aid is likely to be given by the U.S. for the pur 
chase of such equipment; so the countries concerned 
will have to use whatever funds they can scratch up them- 
selves. How much this will be no one knows. 

Machine tools are certain to bulk large on this list. 
Shipments to Western Europe in the first half of 1947 
were at an annual rate of $75-million. They should be 
bigger next year. Western Europe appears to hold a fairly 
adequate stock of general-purpose tools. But the expan- 
sion of capacity in a number of metal-working lines, if 
carried through, will require a large variety of special- 
purpose tools, 

Machine tool needs can be met without difficulty. But 
one group of products that might cause trouble is con- 
struction equipment. This has been in great demand 
here. While some items are approaching an easier supply 
position, others — like cranes and power shovels — remain 
very tight. Western Europe has spent a modest sum on 
U.S. construction equipment — $16-million in the first 
six months of 1947 — but it would like to spend more. 
If it does, exports to Canada and Latin America may 
have to be cut. 

Demand for U.S. textile machinery by Western Eu- 
rope also has been relatively small — about $7-million in 
the first half of 1947. This situation is expected to con- 
tinue, with the region producing most of what it needs 
itself. 

Steam engines, canning machinery, milling machinery, 
and a long list of other equipment items round out West- 
ern Europe’s capital requirements. Most of these can be 
supplied without many of the difficulties reviewed above. 
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Who Gets the Wheat and Corn? 


1946-47 SUPPLY 


Human 
Consumption 


Animal Consumption 


1947-48 SUPPLY 


Industrial 
Consumption 


Human 
Consumption 


Animal Consumption 











And there is one product of great importance to America 
which Western Europe plans to supply largely from its 
own plants — automotive equipment, particularly pas- 
senger Cars. 


Farm Equipment 


Western Europe’s first request for farm equipment in 
the 1948-51 period was equal to our entire 1947 output. 
Since this amount obviously cannot be spared, the re- 
quest has been scaled down very substantially. In 1948 
shipments are not likely to be more than $100-million, 
with the new four-year goal something on the order of 
$600-million (half the initial figure). 

American farmers can spare this amount of equip- 
ment in 1948, although they certainly would buy it them- 
selves if it were not set aside for Europe. Production is 
likely to run to about $1.+billion, up some 10% from 
1947. But other foreign customers also will have a bid 
in for a part of this. Canada and Latin America bought 
some $105-million of the $175-million of farm machinery 
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exported this year; they need further equipm 
and carinot be shut off with nothing. 

After meeting European and other export « emang 
American farmers still should receive more nc \ equip 
ment than in any other year except 1947. Thus ‘hey yj 
continue to make considerable progress in thei’ driv¢ t) 
mechanize, although the pace will be slower tian the, 
would choose. 

One piece of farm equipment which Europx tegara 
as essential is the heavy tractor (the kind t! 
on tracks). Western Europe does not turn thes 
quantity, although it is largely self-sufficient in light 
tractors. Heavy tractors are in record demand in the 
U.S. with construction and timber firms seeking them 
more than farmers. The request of Western EF v-ope i 
being cut to only a fraction of what it was. But even 
these shipments may require some domestic consumex 
to take later deliveries than they had hoped for. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


Foop May TuRN ouT to be one of the chief trouble spot 
of the Marshall program — particularly for America: 
business. Because of the program, food exports will be 
larger, domestic consumption somewhat smaller, and 
prices higher than they otherwise would be. in spite of 
this, Americans should eat about as well next year as i 
1947. However, if prices are bid up in the process, wage 
and industrial costs may climb with them. 

As matters now stand, Western Europe plans to spend 
about $1-billion on U.S. food in 1948. This is less than 
it spent in 1947, It also is less than Western Europe feel 
is necessary to realize the minimum standard of living it 
set up as a goal for 1948. But the over-all supply of grains 
— by far the largest commodity on the food list — is down 
this year by 14%. As a result, estimates of Europe’s food 
imports have been reduced. 

Here is what went into the record export in the fiscal 
year 1946-1947 (figures are thousands of long tons): 


it Dadh 


it runs 


Out in 


Shipments Total 
to Europe Exports 
1946-47 1946.47 
Wheat and flour (grain equivalent) 6,638 10,52 
SPUN IDS. | 5-5. oo eben Oellien 2,572 4,538 
Fats and oils 156 233 
Meat (carcass weight equivalent) 
Dairy products 
OPE MAID « 5 ya o56 Gis lo Ake 6 SR Stace WE 
Total foods 


The President’s Committee on Foreign Aid has rec 
ommended that Europe receive about the same total 
foodstuffs as last year. However, the makeup of that total 
will have to be changed. Moreover, the rest of the world 
will get about a million tons less. Wheat will substitute 
for corn, but even then the total supply of grains avail 
able to Europe will be down 700,000 tons or more. Hal 
of this may be made up by heavier shipment of fats an 
oils, including peanuts. Dried milk solids, dried fruit 
and other products will close the rest of the gap. 

There is no doubt the U. S. can send abroad whatever 


foodstuffs Congress finally agrees upon. The big ques 
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on is whether this can be done without forcing prices 
‘cher. Wheat shipments, for example, may run 40% 
eater than would normally be exported under current 
rcumstances. 
Unfortunately, no final answer on food prices is pos- 
ble. On the supply side much will depend on how next 
ar’s crops turn out. So far crops are off to a bad start, 
ith winter wheat probably below that of a year ago. 

for domestic demand, consumers are likely to have 
t least as much purchasing power next year as this. The 
roblem is to persuade them to use it on commodities 
at use less grain. 

When all these considerations are added together it is 
parent that over-all food prices do not stand much of 
chance to fall in 1948. On the contrary, there is more 
han a small chance they will rise. Moreover, under the 
farshall program, exports in 1949-50 would still help 
pport farm and food prices. 


ONG-RANGE PROBLEMS 


A procraM Of the size Western Europe has set for itself 
inevitably will influence American business over the 
onger run. New industries are to rise, old ones are to 
be rebuilt and expanded, exports are to be pushed. All 
his has a direct bearing on America’s foreign markets of 
omorrow. Any sound and final judgment concerning the 
farshall program, therefore, must weigh certain long- 

n considerations as well as the short. 

These considerations are summed up most simply in 
gn assessment of the broad pattern of Europe’s future 

rade. Here a few key trends serve as useful signposts: 

(a) Industrially Western Europe is preparing to make 
tself more independent than before the war. This will 
educe its imports from the United States. After 1951 
export of American manufacturers to Europe will be con- 
entrated largely in specialized items which this country 

akes better because of superior knowledge and skill. 

(b) Prior to the war Western Europe was primarily 
en exporter of textiles, industrial products, and high 
quality consumer goods. Industrial revival is along the 
lines that will push these same products. However, West- 
em Europe’s program for expanding industrial capacity 
points to one significant modification. Capital goods ex- 
ports ~ electrical equipment, industrial machinery, fin- 
ished steel — will bulk much larger than prewar. 

(c) Western Europe’s world trade must be consider- 
ably larger than in the late thirties. Two developments 
account for this: (1) The split in Germany and Europe 
makes necessary a much larger import of essential food- 
stuffs and materials from outside the Continent; (2) 
Europe now must pay for a larger share of its imports 
with exchange derived from exports. In the thirties, 

about one-sixth of Europe’s imports represented a return 
on investments held abroad. While this margin is not 
climinated, it has been cut substantially. 

(d) By far the largest items on Western Europe’s im- 
port list after 1951 will be foodstuffs and raw materials. 
These needs, to some extent, must govern the location 
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Britain’s Export Target 
End of 1948 


Exports at Rate of 
$6.3 billion annually 


Where Britain’s Exports 
Are Going 


(Total, 1947 — $4.3 billion!) 





British ( untries 


Textiles and 
Clothing 
($1.3 billion) 


Other 
($2 billion) 





Source: Board of Trade, United Kingdom 
! Annual rate, first seven months 











and character of the markets to which it exports. The 
U.S. must continue to be one such market, for Europe 
will need our wheat. 

A survey of Western Europe’s import needs in 1951 
shows that Britain and Western Germany are the two 
countries to which world trade will be of decisive im- 
portance. Other countries will trade as they always have. 
But their ability to feed themselves to a large extent 
lessens their trade burden and makes possible the con- 
centration of much of it within Western Europe itself. 
It is Britain and Germany, therefore, that are likely to 
become America’s heaviest competitors. 

Britain has the world’s greatest food deficit. More- 
over, its factories are largely engaged in converting the 
raw materials of other countries into finished goods. 
Britain must export or die — and that is more true today 
than ever. The British now have set an export goal that 
would boost shipments to 175% of their prewar volume. 
Later they may pare this. Nevertheless, an export volume 
at least half again that of prewar will be necessary for 
Britain to restore its living standard. 

Some, clues to what and where Britain wili export are 
available in its current trade pattern (chart, above). A 
close study of this pattern leads to one broad conclusion: 
The British are concentrating on the export of the same 
general lines which the U. S. will push. Machinery, auto- 
mobiles, iron and steel products, electrical goods — these 
are items that even today stand high on the export lists 
of both Britain and the United States. Britain in particu- 
lar nust turn to durable goods of this character to re- 
place lessened coal and textile exports. 

Prior to the war, Britain sought to direct exports pri- 
marily to two areas — her empire and Western Europe. 
Except for foodstuffs from Argentina, British imports 
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from South America were small. This situation has not 


changed, and there is good reason to believe Britain will: 


seek to maintain it. As the chart shows, about half of 
Britain’s postwar exports have been allocated to the 
Empire, and another quarter to Europe. 

Other than in Canada, U.S. firms find it hard to get 
into this Empire trade. Empire countries have large ster- 
ling balances and lack dollars. It is not surprising then, 
that they use dollars chiefly for goods Britain cannot it- 
self deliver. Such a situation may well last. 

The German position is somewhat different, but not 
radically. Today Western Germany’s population of 48- 
million is almost a fourth greater than in the late thirties. 
Yet the region can produce little more than half the 
food it requires. Unlike Britain it must start from scratch 
in order to develop export markets to pay for its food. 

Coal will be one money-maker for Germany, but it 
won't earn exchange in all the places from which Ger- 
many must buy. A likely development is the resumption 
of shipments of those metal products and chemicals 
which the Ruhr can produce efficiently and in quantity. 
Iron and steel products, machinery, chemicals, and pos- 
sibly electrical equipment might be expected to flow 
from German plants for sale on other continents. 

South America, with its food and raw materials, is a 
natural target for German trade. Such an exchange grew 
rapidly in the twenties, only to fall victim to the great 
depression. By the late thirties it was again on the road 
to revival. The third great push for German-Latin Amer- 
ican trade is expected in the fifties. 


The Far East 


With Britain enlarging its trade to the Empire and 
Germany coming into other markets, U.S. traders cer- 
tainly will feel a competitive pressure that is not present 
today. How tight that pressure is may hinge on develop- 
ments in yet another region — the Far East. 

The Far East is a vast agricultural and raw material 
area that has moved hardly to the threshold of industri- 
alization. Yet it has great centers that lend themselves to 
industrial growth. If political stability were to be estab- 
lished in the Far East, the way would open to a trade 
greatly benefiting both Europe and the United States, 
as well as the Far East itself. A surplus of rubber, tin, 
cotton, wood fibers, and even foodstuffs might then be 
produced and exchanged for the industrial products of 
the West. 

The Far East, then, is one of the big unknowns in the 
foreign trade equation of the next decade. Another un- 
known is the reestablishment of trade between the East 
and West of Europe. Western Europe’s plans count on 
such trade, and it makes good economic sense. But no 
one can say for sure that economic sense will prevail in 
this instance. 

These unknowns make any final judgment about the 
long-range success of the Marshall program impossible. 
This much is certain, however: Without the restoration 
of East-West trade in Europe, a large expansion of Far 
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East trade becomes an absolute essential. In thi abse,,. 
of both, Western Europe cannot possibly ac jeye «. 
bility by 1952. 


PROS AND CONS 


ANY BALANCE SHEET set up by the businessma» on : 
Marshall program will carry a number of iten.; op ‘i 
liability side. Some of the main entries are th: « 

The program will be costly — perhaps as mucii as §): 
billion. Through their tax bills, businessmen w.!! be; 
good share themselves. 

At least for 1948, a number of troublesome boi tlene:; 
will be continued and even magnified. As a result som: 
producers won’t realize the expansion they pla: 

The high cost of living, the peg on which many lab; 
troubles hang, will move down very little, if at all. Anj 
it may move up. 

In helping Europe to re-equip itself, American indy: 
try is arming a potential competitor. Moreover, the arm; 
it offers are of the most up-to-date variety. 

There is no guarantee the program will succeed; a ; 
matter of fact certain conditions essential to its succes 
make it look like a risky bet indeed. 

Obviously none of these shortcomings can be take 
lightly. Against them, however, can be placed some ver 
weighty items on the asset side: 

First, and very important, is the simple but human: 
consideration that without U.S. aid people in a numbe 
of Western European countries will be placed in dix 
straits. At best they will lack adequate food for a health 
life. At worst they will starve. 

The economic situation in Western Europe has a pro- 
found political and military meaning for the U.S. Thi 
is a matter of direct interest to the businessman. If Wes: 
ern Europe ever loses its political independence to an 
other foreign power, the ultimate cost to America wi 
make the Marshall Plan expense a mere pittance. 

Finally, the Marshall program offers the only hope 0: 
realizing some measure of economic stability in a worl’ 
that today appears permanently upset. In this regard th: 
program can do no harm. Even if it falls short of it 
stated objectives, Western Europe will have taken a lon; 
stride forward. 

The assets outbalance the liabilities. 















REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives will be avail- 
able in color reprint form in about two weeks. 
Single copies will be mailed to Business Week sub- 
scribers upon request without charge — to nonsub- 
scribers for 20¢. Additional copies will be billed 
at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of 11 or more, 
quantity prices will be quoted on inquiry. Address 
orders for reprints to Paul Montgomery, Publisher. 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N.Y, 
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Newest 
facts and figures on the NEW West 


THIS NEW 52-PAGE BOOK is packed with latest information on the amaz- 
ing NEW West. And its most favored industrial section, Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, California. 

It shows you “airplane maps’’ of the five great markets best served from 
this Area. A new type of map—never before published—that for the first time 
enables you to see the terrain of these rich, higher-than-average-income markets 
just as you might see them from your airplane, not merely as so many lines on 
the ordinary flat map. 

If you are “thinking West,” you need this book. From it you can learn the 
basic facts about the West, and why Metropolitan Oakland Area is the most 
favored location for reaching and serving the Eleven Western States, the Orient, 
the World... by rail, by air, by water, by truck... at low cost, in less time. 

Then if you will outline your company’s requirernents, we will supply, with- 
out cost or obligation, further details applied directly to your operation. 


METROPOLITAN 
D AREA 





WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


NOW is the time to investigate the astonishing growth of pop- 
ulation, of markets, of profit opportunities in the NEW West, 
and especially Metropolitan Oakland Area. As the first step, 
write today for “How to win the Markets of the NEW West.” 


The NATURAL 
387 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Center Oakland 12, California 
of the NEW WEST om 


* ALBANY . BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE . HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON . SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
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- Is your 


WIRE PROBLEM 


different? 





The advantages of PWC insulation 

are so important, and the PWC line 
J of wire, cable and cord sets so broad 
f that many manufacturers can econ- 
irre by standardizing on regular 


) PWC lines. 


If on the other hand, you have a wire 
problem that’s really a Tartar, take 
it to PWC engineering! The largest 
exclusive maker of plastic insulated 
wire and cable has done some amazing 
things with plastic for many of 


‘® America’s famous manufacturers. 


Se Qe IEEE ee ree 


| That’s because PWC engineers have 
more with which to work —the full 
range of dielectric strength, tough- 
‘ness, resistance to abrasion, chemicals 
and aging, economy of space, all are 












available in plastic. 


Have you looked into plastic wire 
and cable for your products? 





PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORP. 
401 East Main Street 
Jewett City, Connecticut 


Flexible Cords - Mutilple Conductors - Telephone 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine Tool Wire 
Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables 

Special Purpose Wire and Cable 









MARKETING 





Businessman's Party Man 


Abbie Greshler has made a career of relieving 4 


tedium of conclave oratory by providing top-grade talen} | 
entertaining conventions—at a price, of course. 


Approach of the year-end convention 

season last week found the crowded 
New York office of young Abner J. 
Greshler in a state of pleasant pande- 
monium. Greshler is a booking agent 
for entertainers. He stepped beyond the 
bounds of conventional show business 
to till an unplowed field—providing 
amusement programs for gatherings of 
businessmen. 
e Antidote for Oratory—Nine years ago 
Abbie Greshler found that association 
and company brass was turning to the- 
atrical professionals to relieve the tedium 
of long-winded convention oratory and 
routine discussions. He jumped in as a 
specialist. Today he leads in booking 
top-class acts and producing complete 
shows for business pow-wows. 

Greshler’s showmanship has helped 
lift convention entertainment from a 
honkey-tonk level to a par with Broad- 
way. Formerly (especially during prohi- 
bition) the usual show was a terrible 
turkey. A typical program included a 
roller-skating act, a grade-B magician, 
acrobats, an overheated torch singer, 
dancers with individual ideas about 
when to kick. “Corn and hoke,” Gresh- 
ler calls it. 

The improvement whick Greshler 

creates is obvious. There is more money 
with which to put on big-name shows. 
Material has been cleaned up because: 
(1) More women are in important busi- 
ness positions; (2) mama is likely to at- 
tend the convention with papa as long 
as family income continues high. 
e $60,000 Package—Greshler will fur- 
nish a top-name magician for a small 
sales group, or for a convention, a 
“packaged show” complete with rhine- 
stone curtain and chorus. He gets a lump 
sum that may run from $2,250 to 
$3,000 for a few acts to $60,000 for a 
complete convention package that 
would include one spectacular show. 
Profit may be small or it may exceed 
the 10% charged by the usual agent 
(“flesh peddler” in the lingo of Broad- 
way). Greshler is an independent. He 
books not only the bands and perform- 
ers under exclusive contract to him but 
those “owned” by other agents. 

By applying expert theatricals to 
fashion shows, Greshler has (according 
to Women’s Wear Daily) opened a new 
era in the introduction of styles. 








SHOWMAN GRESHLER:;: His job i 1 
amuse the businessman 


e The Greshler Touch—Example of ' 
Greshler touch came in last year’s si 

at Boston’s Statler Hotel for the \ 
England Shoe & Leather Assn. First ! 
threw out the old idea of having : 
new shoe styles shown by models 

black dresses. He fitted the cost 

and staging to each type of footwes 
Mirrors relayed the view to the n 

distant onlookers. 

In return for prominent ment 
leading fashion houses lent appropna 
costumes. Insurance coverage on tht 
was $2.5-million. 
e Dramatized Modeling—Action «© 
ened the scenes dramatizing each 5! 
Seaside games showed off Palm be 
models. A comedian skating on ban 
staves featured the Maine ski loc 

To date most of Greshler’s busin! 
has come from food industries. Us 
method is for a big company to stag? 
show for a trade group. Thus the N 
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is for penguin 
and penicillin 


medicine as a whole does. 


penicillin that requires no refriger- 


h a container with a disposable 


ringe. 






putting a mummy 
to shame 


To the Egyptians the hereafter was 
teal as a pyramid. So that a lady 


pmight enter this other world with 
glamor, her body was protected 


with a resin coating. 

For protection and beauty, to- 
day’s coating materials put the 
mummy's to shame. One of the 
most versatile of these is lacquer. 

A great advance in making 
lacquer more useful to industry is 
the hot-lacquer process developed 
by CSC research. This makes it 
possible to apply heavier coats and 
tewer of them. 

Many manufacturers are using 
this CSC process because it cuts 
costs and steps up production. 


MERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


recent news story told how peni- 
in cured a serious foot infection 
of a penguin. Penguins do not 
onstitute an important market for 
Penicillin-CSC. But veterinary 


Iris now economical to use peni- 
rillin in animal treatment because 


bfreduced cost through mass pro- 
Huction. For veterinary use,CSC has 


ntroduced a new oil suspension of 


ion. It is supplied ready for use 
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burning water 
in your car! 


If the engine in your car has ever 
sputtered because it couldn’t burn 
water in the gas tank, or if it has 
refused to start on a cold morning 
because moisture froze in the fuel 
line, you'll appreciate Dry-Ex. This 
new CSC product eliminates mois- 
ture by absorbing and blending it 
into the gasoline. 

Dry-Ex joins the line of Nor’way 
and Peak Anti-Freeze and Nor’ way 
Radiator Products which are sold 
through CSC’s Specialties Division. 





ABOUT Ege 


A publication for CSC stockholders 


f 





the horse that went 
blind in the moonlight 


The Romans called an eye disease 
of horses “moon blindness’’ be- 
cause they believed it was caused 
by lunar changes. 

Today we know that moon 
blindness is a vitamin deficiency. 
It occurs when equine diet lacks 
riboflavin, A pinch of riboflavin in 
each feedbag prevents this de- 
structive disease. 

CSC’s riboflavin sold under the 
name B-Y-21, also contains appre- 
ciable quantities of other essential 
vitamins. It is used in poultry feeds 
for pets and fur-bearing animals. 
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junior 


takes his “shot” 


Now when the doctor prescribes 
penicillin, Junior can take it via 
his milk. For CSC has recently de- 
veloped a new soluble form known 
as Soluble Tablets Crystalline Peni- 
cillin-CSC, which will find a wide- 
spread use in pediatrics. 

Each of the new tablets contains 
50,000 units of penicillin G, yet it 
is no bigger than this CO The 
tablet can be placed under the 
tongue and absorbed directly by 
older patients unable to swallow a 
tablet. Solubility also simplifies the 
penicillin vapor inhalation, 


for the gods 


When the Indian planted his corn 
and tobacco, he buried a fish too, 
so the gods would favor him witha 
bumper crop. It was sound chem- 
istry. As the fish decomposed it 
restored an essential element to the 
soil—nitrogen. 

It would take all the fish in the 
sea to supply the nitrogen that 
agriculture uses today. So we man- 
ufacture ammonia—one of the 
most important chemical sources 
of nitrogen. 

CSC’s newest plant, the Dixie 
Chemical Division, is producing 
anhydrous ammonia twenty-four 
hours a day. Most of it is proc- 
essed into fertilizer. 


17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Gx 

















For LOW-COST 


MASS PRODUCTION 


sf 





STRUCTURAL 


MOULDINGS, 
PANELS 


AND TRIM 






PIPE & 
TUBING 


Several billion lineal feet of strip and 
sheet metal are annually cold-formed, for 
use in the manufacture of automobiles; 
buses; airplanes; household appliances; 
metal furniture and fixtures; toys and 
bicycles; metal buildings, doors, windows, 
joists, decking, roofing, siding, etc.— 
mostly in Yoder Cold Forming Machines. 
These same shapes may also, in auxiliary 
Yoder equipment, be welded, curved, 
perforated, embossed, coiled, cut-to- 
length, etc.—all in the same production 
line, usually without reduction in speed 
or added labor cost. One small, relatively 
inexpensive Yoder Cold Forming Ma- 
chine, with only one operator, normally 
produces 38,000 lineal feet per day, at 
a cost far lower than obtainable by any 
other method or equipment. 

Yoder-engineered production lines are 
constantly replacing older methods, at 
big savings in unit cost. Yoder engineers 
are glad to study your problems, too, and 
submit recommendations and estimates, 
without cost or obligation on your part. 

THE YODER COMPANY 

5530 Walworth Ave. ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD FORMING 


YODER 


SLITTING AND 
TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
82 





















MACY’S MAKES MERRY FOR CHRISTMAS 


Tastiest Thanksgiving dish for many a New York youngster is the annua 
parade that ushers in Macy’s Christmas season. This year the supe 
spectacle will have seventeen floats, giant comic balloons, bands, some 7\) 
parade personnel. From the storybooks, characters like the 40-ft. Tin Man 
(above) will delight youthful partisans. 
be Mr. Kringle himself—34th St.’s own and favorite miracle maker, 


And bringing up the rear will 





tional Biscuit Co. financed a one-night 
revue for a supermarket convention in 
Chicago. Nabisco’s credit was on the 
sign which said: “‘Supermarket Institute 
Welcomes you; Nabisco entertains you.” 
e Client List—A partial list of Gresh- 
ler’s past and present clients includes 
Armour, Swift, Standard Brands, Uni- 
versal Match, Schenley, Schlitz, Lug- 
gage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America. 

In preparing a program Greshler must 
know all about his prospective audience 
because he tailors his program to vary- 
ing tastes. If business executives and 
their wives are to be entertained he 
may give them the Metropolitan Opera 
stars Jan Peerce or Robert Merrill, or 
Dinah Shore, Hildegarde, the dancing 
De Marcos. Jewish audiences are partial 
to comedians Milton Berle or Eddie 
Cantor. A mixed audience (of salesmen 
perhaps) demands the strongly spiced 
art of Gertrude Niesen, or Rosaria & 
Antonio. A Swift stockyards gathering 
would include Negro workers, hence the 
program might feature Hazel Scott or a 
gutbucket orchestra. There are few name 
bands that haven’t worked for Greshler 
at one time or another. 

e No Performance Twice—For an im- 
portant convention, Greshler never 





gives the same performance twice. But 


much of his business is with 


shows. In the latter case, a p: 


leases a convention hall, then pro 


to sell the display footage to compa 


through the intermediary of thei 


ciation. Greshler will provide an 4 


noon and evening show to run thr 
out such an event. 

Greshler’s father, a well-to-do fur 
chant, wanted his son to be a 
Instead the youth got a job as 
director in a summer resort 
borscht circuit centering on $ 
County, N. Y. His job was to kee: 
guests entertained. 

e Turning Point—One day he sa 
resort's band leader hand a 

$10. To Ab’s puzzled query the 
cian explained that the sawbuch 
ceiver was his agent who drew | 


his $100-a-week salary. Then and t 


Greshler determined on his caree! 
1938, when he was 27, he disc 
the possibilities in convention 


which today are 65% of his total 


LABEL SAVER 


The swift growth of selfservice | 
markets has meant that grocers ha\’ 


to do a great deal of prepacs 
themselves. Thus the housewit 


reach into open freezer cases. | 
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Philco 


NO, II OF A SERIES 


Invests $10,500,000 00 
in 3 New Pennsylvania Plants 


9 Corporation, world’s largest radio 
acturer and a leader in television and. 
eration, has tripled its production 
ties in Pennsylvania with the addi- 
f 3 large modern plants. They repre- 
a capital investment of $10,500,000 
t capacity will furnish employment 
Pennsylvania men and women. 

dio, television, and refrigeration are 
he only industries that are expanding 
ansylvania. Steel is spending millions 
w plants. New glass plants, new 
ical plants, new publishing plants, 
shoe plants, and many others are now 
ag into Pennsylvania or expanding 
60 of the 100 biggest manufacturing 
rations in America have plants here. 
e State Department of Commerce, 
isburg, Pa., will be glad to give you 
acts on labor supplies, markets, raw 
rials, and other factors needed by 


perations. 


REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER PLANT. This new 
rator-freezer plant of Philco Corporation in 
elphia—a completely self-contained unit—is 
ost modern in the refrigeration industry. It 


ces practically all the major components that 
o refrigerators and freezers. It contains 640,000 


of floor space and represents an investment of 
,000.00. When capacity output is achieved, it 






PHILADELPHIA 





A NEW RADIO AND TELEVISION PLANT. This large new Philco radio-phonograph and tele- 
vision receiver plant in Philadelphia has the longest continuous radio production lines in the 
world. It contains 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Plant and equipment represent an investment 
of approximately $3,000,000.00 and it employs 2,000 people. This plant covers the entire city 
block between Ontario and Westmoreland Strects along “‘C’’ Street in Philadelphia. 


CROYDON 


ae ie 
FE i 


A NEW COIL AWD TRANSFORMER PLANT. This Philco plant in Croydon, Pa., produces 
coils and transformers that are used in radio and television sets. It employs 1,000 people and 


represents an investment of over $500,000.00. 




















PHILADELPHIA 
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In the heart of the world’s greatest market 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 















: N, Yow cant do this “a 


| BUT YOU CAN BUY SAME-SIZE MOTORS 
i IN ALL THE DIFFERENT TYPES 


Square pegs for round holes? That’s small-time trouble compared 

with what you can run into in powering motorized products. 

Mr. T of Tampa wants his motors totally enclosed. Mr. P of 

Portland says, “make mine polyphase-induction.” Mr. C of 
Chicago takes direct-current. So, Mr. M—the manufacturer—is 
right in the middle unless his motors are interchangeable. That’s 
where Robbins & Myers comes in. 


EASY ANSWER TO INSTALLATION PROBLEMS 


Interchangeability is one of the many reasons why more and more 
makers of power-operated machines are switching to R & M 
motors. Identical dimensions in shell, bolt circle, head fit, base, 
and shaft diameter and height enable all motors of the same frame 
size to fit into the same location. And special heads that fit one 


motor, fit them all! 
Zuich Senefites for Youl 


So, if you’re looking for additional cost 
savings that don’t bring quality down, 
or are re-designing to make your prod- 
ucts better and more attractive, investigate 
the many economies of dependable 
Robbins & Myers motors. You'll find all 
types, all sizes, all mountings in integral 
horsepowers and fractionals—built to 
traditional R & M craftsmanship; backed 
by fifty years of know-how; applied with 
truly co-operative engineering. Make a 
note now to write soon. 


ROBBINS <« MYERS- INC. 


R& M motor-applica- 
tien specialists will be 
glad to work with your 
own engineers on any 
powering problems. 
Whether this involves 
standard motor types 
and sizes, their adap- 
tations, or built-to- 
order specials—you'll 
find short-cuts to mo- 
tor dependability and 
satisfaction in R & M 
experience. 





SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


MOTORS > HOISTS > CRANES > FANS > MOYNO PUMPS 








merchandise that 1s al; 
and sealed 

One problem for gro 
labeling the packages. A 
are essential if the house, 
exactly what she is getti: 
it costs per pound, etc. B 
that the grocer must have ; 
for the right item at the : sht ; 
he must: (1) keep a large inyep., 
labels of various kinds fo: 
might sell for months in 
(2) fill in much of the in 
the label by hand. 

Now the A. Kimball « 
York, for 75 years special 
marking systems, has found ap 
to the problem. It has develuped 
ing system with which the 
print, on a special machine, } 
plastic heat-seal labels as he needs: 

He buys labels preprinted w:; 
the name of his store and its | 
He then has linotype logos set 
give the price, weight, contents 
gredients of the particular item, ; 
them in the machine, and ruin 
many labels as he needs. He can 
nearly 200 a minute. 

Kimball Co. claims that its » 
driven machine, which sells for § 


ay yw 


Uild) 


preprinted labels. 


N.A.B. Backtracks On 
Purified Radio Code 


that red faces are preferable to rc 

After loud squawks from advert 
agencies, and industry member t 
selves, the National Assn. of &: 
casters last week temporarily shel: 
new code. Drawn up at its At 
City meeting in September (B\W- 


N.A.B.’s board of directors is now 
ing an interim brake on advert 


for any daytime program ‘with a : 


must be less than 10 seconds long 


weather announcement. 


mands of: 


be tough) and little broadcasters 
usually can’t). 


e Advertising agencies. 





tions Commission, and the press. 
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American broadcasters have ded 


27'47,p20), the code was to have g 
into effect Feb. 1, 1948. In its p. 


e Time for Plugs—It holds comme 
sponsor to three minutes. Mut 
sponsored programs are also limite 
three minutes for commercials for « 
15 minutes of program time—exemp! 
station-break plugs. Two station-bi 
announcements are permitted. But i 


the second one must be a tim 


The broadcasters realize that a¢ 
must be a compromise between the 


e Big broadcasters (who can afford 


e Advertisers of varying sizes and ty 







e The public, the Federal Commu 
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sh Money Hit 


FTC attacks payments to 
men to push particular pro- 
. wins first round as Philco 


ntinues practice. 


years the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
has been looking for an opening 
ack “push money”’—payments by 
fycturers to retail salespeople to 
their brands. Now FTC has started 
out fight against the practice. 

pose of the F’I'C campaign is to 
: the old Kinney-Rome decision. 
decision has been the law on this 
ular business practice for 25 years; 
21 the Seventh Circuit Court of 
als held push money legal if paid 
rks with the knowledge and ap- 


ents aq! of their employers. 


tem, nqgitial Success—I°T'C’s drive has 
sae d out with a bang. Its first case 
e can ie formal complaint against Philco 

's Sell--N-Win campaign. Last 
its mi Philco declined to fight the case; 


for cfieed to drop the campaign. 
of thgmme Sell-’N-Win promotion had 
~ BB pushing sales of Philco radios and 
ances to new highs. Here’s how it 
d: Retail salesmen were awarded 
ts” for their sales of Philco prod- 
these points entitled them to 
s selected from a catalog. The 
ien also accumulated coupons en- 
e them to “‘chances” on automo- 
and substantial cash awards. 
mplaint—F'T'C’s argument: Such 
ements to retail salesmen are (1) 
mfair method of competition, and 
an unfair and deceptive act and 
ice in violation of Section 5 of the 
act as amended by the Wheeler- 
act. (The Kinney-Rome decision 
randed down prior to the amend- 
ts. They relieved FTC of the neces- 
+o! proving injury to competition, 
voofamthey added ‘deceptive acts” to the 
> odambited practices.) 
Muli iled down to lay English, the FT'C 
plaint against Philco alleged: 

The Philco campaign stifled and 
essed competition because sales- 
Jp were induced to sell Philco prod- 
But Mat Preference to and to the exclu- 
one Mao! Competing brands; (2) the pur- 
ing public was deceived. The con- 













- t looks on the salestnan as an ex- 

cz . and impartial adviser; actually the 

» theggguan in this case was subsidized to 
~~ B® particular brand. 

ie fidely Used—Use of push money is 

va espread distribution practice and 


one of the issues in the pending 
dt practice rules for the cosmetic in- 

‘B®. In this field it is said push money 
i¢ only effective weapon against 
anies with “demonstrators” to sell 
ietics in large department stores. 
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FINLAND 





MAJESTIC MUS/Ce-THE FINNISH 
COMPOSER JAN SIBELIUS, INSPIRED 
BY LOVE FOR HIS COUNTRY, HAS 
WON WORLD-WIDE FAME FOR HIS 
SYMPHONIC POEM “FINLANDIA” AND 
OTHER ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 





oan 


AFTER MONTHS ON THE RANGE. 


EXPORTS. 


ern eS eee ee ee a 


SANTA CLAUS RE/NDEER \N NORTHERN 
FINLAND PROVIDE THE LAPPS WITH MILK, 
MEAT, CHEESE AND PULLING POWER FOR 
CARTS. LIKE HOMING PIGEONS, THEY ALWAYS 
RETURN UNGUIDED TO THEIR OWNERS, EVEN 


DOWN 65,000 MILES OF WATERWAYS TO 
ANCIENT VIIPURI,LARGEST WOOD-EXPORTING 
CITY IN NORTHERN EUROPE, WOOD AND WOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPOSE 90% OF FINLAND'S 


FINLAND--LAND OF 1,000 LAKES, HAS AN 
AREA OF 134,000 SQUARE MILES, 13,000 
OF WHICH ARE WATER. ABOUT THE SIZE 
OF NEBRASKA AND NEW YORK COMBINED, 
THE POPULATION IS ABOUT 3,947 000. 


WRITE EITHER Exot 
FINN 
OFFICIAL LA NGUAGES oF 


LITTLE LANO,MUCH 
FARMING -- ALTHOUGH 
ONI-Y ABOUT 3% OF FINLAND 
IS ARABLE, 65% OF THE 
PEOPLE WORK ON THE LAND, 
WILD AND CULTIVATED HAy, 
POTATOES AND GRAINS ARE 
THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. 





Finland and the principal 
countries of the world are as near as your own tele- 


| 
| 
| 
| phone. A three-minute daytime call from anywhere in the 
U.S. A. costs $12. (At night, and on Sunday, the rate is $9. ) 
| 
| 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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their problem 


might be yours... 








Mr. C manufactures skis. 


is a leading manufacturer of 
Me. A shoe lasts. 





Different though their products 
are, each of these men came to 
Monsanto with the same problem 
... ordinary finishes just wouldn’t 
stand up in use on their products. 


In each of these cases—and more 
than ten thousand others in over 
twenty five years—Monsanto’s 
coatings experts evolved a differ- 
ent and special formula to meet 
unique specifications and unusual 
use conditions. 


As a result of this extensive re- 
search and practical experience, 
Monsanto has on file quick an- 
swers to special finishing prob- 
lems for practically every industry. 
If the coating or finishing demands 
of your business are “different,” 
your answer might be right 
here. For complete information, 
address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Division, 
Boston 49, Massachusetts. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
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What's a Label? 


That's what advertisers and 
manufacturers are trying to 
decide after two conflicting 
decisions by U. S. courts. 


Manufacturers and advertisers who 
do business under the food and drug 
act last week found themselves caught 
between two extremes in court decisions 
as to what constitutes “labeling.” In 
the middle with them was the Food & 
Drug Administration, which is charged 
with carrying out the Federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act. 

e The Question—Is all printed advertis- 
ing matter relative to the product “label- 
ing,” or only that which reaches the 
consumer along with the product? 

In two days two U.S. circuit courts 
handed down decisions that government 
lawyers say represent the two furthest 
extremes of this question. 

On Nov. 6 the 7th Circuit Court in 
Chicago ruled that the test that decides 
whether printed matter is “labeling’”’ is 
its “contextual relationship” to state- 
ments on the package. Judge Sparks held 
that literature advertising the defend- 
ant’s products was a label. As such, it 
was subject to the law. This litera- 
ture included copies of a circular that 
reached a dealer 18 months after ship- 
ment of the product to which it referred. 
e Reverse Opinion—Next day the 5th 
Circuit Court sitting in New Orleans 
construed “accompanying labeling’’ to 
mean printed matter that is shipped or 
received in interstate commerce and 
used simultaneously with the product. 
In other words, this is just the reverse of 
Judge Sparks’ ruling. 

Judge Sibley of the 5th Circuit Court 
said a publication called “Road to 
Health”—made up of 15 columns of 
fine-print testimonials—looked to him 
more like an advertisement than a label. 
The government had charged that the 
publication provided the only source of 
directions for using the product. 
eNew Definition Wanted—These 
court decisions left three groups hoping 
for a more precise and final definition, 
probably from the Supreme Court. The 
groups: 

e Manufacturers who are concerned be- 
cause the court disagreement concerns 
what they can say on packages and in 
circulars that accompany them; 

e Advertising men who are concerned 
because the legal definition of “accom- 
panying labeling” does not exclude ad- 
vertising; 

e The Food & Drug Administration, 
concerned because the distinction be- 
tween “label” and “labeling” is prob- 
ably most important definition in the 
Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act. 
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VOICE VENDOR 


‘Talk is cheap. With a coi 
machine built by Wilcox-G; 
Corp. you can buy back you; 
words for only a quarter on ; 
fiber record. Completely aut 
matic, the vendor will plug 
“voice letters” in public place; 

When a coin is inserted, ; 
disc swings into position 
the turntable. [luminated : 
struction panels tell the use 
what to do. At the end of th 
two-minute recording time, the 
customer chooses between ; 
playback over the loudspeake: 
or the telephone handset use 
for the recording. The record 
is then delivered ready to be 
played on any phonograph. 























Food for Thousg 


Food processors’ mee 
reviews headaches: blame 
high prices; unbalanced rete 
inventories; discounts; premi 


Food processors have a_ hard 

ahead. Some 200 of them met last ¥ 
at the annual convention of the Gr 
Manufacturers of America. Mo: 
them went home both confused 
heartened by what they heard. 
e Foreign Aid—The Marshal] Plz 
whatever form it is finally adopt 
will call for the export of million 
tons of food. Prices are sure to 
strong as.a result. The food inc 
is bound to be blamed unless it : 
at once to tell its side of the storv.| 
program discussed called for: 

(1) Support of the voluntary ! 
saving program. 

(2) Government regulation to 4 
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PRACO supermarkets feature modern equipment, open shelves 


Selfservice for Puerto Rico 


es 


CANE CUTTER with machete pushes 
a market “baby carriage” 





Supermarkets are blooming in 
Puerto Rico—with a difference. 
They are government-operated to 
bring consumers the benefits of 
selfservice while protecting them 
from black marketeers. Agricul- 
ture Development Co. runs seven 
of the big shops in strategic, densely 
populated areas. It expects that 
they will be yardsticks for local 
food prices. 

Equipped with ultramodern fix- 
tures, the stores carry fresh fruits 
and vegetables, frozen meats, fish, 
and canned goods. 

The Retail Food Merchants 
Assn. and the Chamber of Com- 
merce call them “un-American,” 
have protested to the government 
at San Juan. The company’s an- 
swer: It pays taxes, too. 











p steady price relationship between 
prains and meats; to divert grain from 
attle finishing; to curtail meat exports. 

(3) A top-caliber U.S. agency to su- 
pervise the Marshall program; to see 
that the food exports get to the right 
people in the right places; to prevent 
black market diversion. 

(4) A program to assure full use of 
urplus U.S. crops; to prevent waste. 
* Inventories—A. C. Nielsen, president 
of the A. C. Nielsen Co., reported that 
high prices were causing grocers increas- 
ng difficulty in financing inventories. 
he average grocer, he said, has a 27% 
higher dollar investment in inventory 
today than he did a year ago—but has 
5% less inventory on his shelves. 
Result, according to Nielsen: On an 
bverage day, from 13% to 24% of all 
retail food stores are out of stock on 
three national-brand food products. The 
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only solution, he said, is better super- 
vision by processors of retailers’ stocks. 
e Discounts—There has been an in- 
creasing tendency over the past few 
years for processors to reduce their dis- 
count terms—from the prewar stand- 
ard of 2%-10 days io 14% or even 1%. 

One supermarket operator told the 
convention that big retailers today de- 
pend on discounts for nearly half their 
profit margin. Unless processors main- 
tain prewar discounts, he warned, re- 
tailers will be forced to increase prices. 
e Premiums—Retailers are generally sat- 
isfied, the convention was told, with 
processors’ present attitude on premi- 
ums, box-top offers, one-cent sales, and 
similar deals. But the retailers fear that, 
when times get tougher, processors will 
tend to go all out for such deals—incon- 
veniencing the retailer, and overloading 
his customers with goods. 





New Slant 
on Plating 





A close investigation of your 
plating operations can show a re- 
duction in finishing cost without 
jeopardizing the quality of the 
work. There is that possibility. 
Here’s a thought along that line 
and an offer. 


Udylite, using its modern technical 
facilities and trained staff, will 
make this investigation for you at 
no cost to you and in accordance 
with a plan that has proved to be 
very practicable. 


o 
Fite preliminary survey of your 


operations is made by one of Udylite’s 
field engineers. 


7him a complete analysis includ- 


ing laboratory work is conducted by 
Udylite engineers and electrochemists 
at headquarters in Detroit. 


a full written report 
which includes all findings and what- 
ever recommendations may be justified 
is turned over to you. You may then 
take whatever action you choose. It 
does not obligate you. 


2889 


Udylite First in the 


Field of Metal Finishing 
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..» With an ROA 
Intercom System 


As a busy executive you know the value 
of thirty minutes a day of your time. 

You and your key men will save at least 
one-half hour a day of working time— 
through using an RCA Intercom System. 

The RCA Intercom furnishes at-your- 
desk contact with the key men in your 
company. It speeds plans and action... 
reduces memo writing, messenger serv- 
ice, telephone dialing and trips between 
offices. With the RCA Intercom System, 
you just press a key—and talk! 

Your instructionsand questions spoken 
into the RCA Intercom in a conversa- 
tional voice are clearly and naturally re- 
produced so that your voice is recognized 
instantly. 

Five differentand smartly styled models 
permit a choice of intercom-system lay- 
outs for present and future needs. For 
complete information, write: RCA Sound 
Equipment, Dept. 21-K, Camden, N. J. 


adadadadadadaded < | 


Send today 
for FREE 
descriptive 
literature 


& 
f£ 
Fevks 
* 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, H.J. 
fo Canada: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Private Sales Pick Up 


Volume of new issue sales outside regular underwriti,, 
3 
channels grows since war. Lost business cuts commissions for unde. 


writers. But they find new revenue source in finder’s fees. 


Wall Street was once iné¢lined to 
pooh-pooh the trend toward private 
security placements as a passing fancy. 
But it’s no cause for jokes any longer. 
For the trend, which started in the 
thirties, has soared to new heights since 
the war. 

e Bread and Butter—Much of the 
Street’s bread and butter (and often 
cake in the past) comes from the com- 
missions for underwriting and retailing 
new issues. It likewise benefits greatly 
from public trading in such securities. 

But when issues are sold privately, 
there are no underwriting commissigns. 
And few privately sold stocks and bonds 
ever reach the trading markets. 

e The Figures—Here’s. why the Street 
has become jittery over the private-place- 
ment trend: 

eIn 1945 almost $1.3-billion of new 
issues, Or some 20% of all recorded 
new corporate flotations that year, by- 
passed the regular underwriting facili- 
ties. They reached private investment 
portfolios, instead, via direct buyer-seller 
deals. 

© Last year the total of such private 
sales jumped to alinost $1.6-billion, or 
over 24% of the grand total. 

e From January to September, 1947, 
more than 29% (about $1.1-billion) of 
all new issues traveled to buyers over 
the same route. 

e Contrast—By contrast to this spurt, 
the volume of business lost by the 
underwriting trade in 1937 totaled only 
some $456-million (box). 

Normally, the buyers in private place- 

ments are the life insurance companies. 
Banks, however, have also occasionally 
been competitors of the underwriting 
trade, mainly in sales of railroad equip- 
ment trust certificates. 
e Origin—The practice of disposing of 
entire security issues direct to a single 
buyer, or a small buyers’ group, began 
in the early 1930’s. To most borrow- 
ers the new-issues market was effec- 
tively closed then because of the gen- 
erally low prices of securities. Since the 
life insurance companies had become 
about the only real reservoir of capital 
that required investment, they took up 
most of the issues. 

But the Securities & Exchange act of 
1935 really started this borrowing trend 
rolling. Corporations seeking more 


capital found that the act provide 
way to avoid expense and trouble 
engaging in “transactions . . | not 
volving any public offering,” they ¢ 
not have to register security issues. 
eClimb—By the end of 1'35 
amount of unregistered, privately 
issues Outstanding had bounded wp ; 
$1.9-billion. Six years later the to 
had risen to approximately $3-billion 
After 1941 the annual volume 
such direct sales dropped sharply 
1942, for example, sales were only bh: 
what they had been the previous yex 
By 1943 private placements were my 
ning 72% less than in 1941. 
e Drop—The reasons for this drop 
ein 1941 SEC adopted a rule requ: 
ing all registered public utility 
panies to dispose of their new secur 
issues through competitive — biddiy; 
Since then few corporations in the ut 
ity field have been able to participate 
any borrower-to-investor direct deals 
e Corporate bond flotations in the 
years had to be held to a minimun 
as not to interfere with the gover 
ment’s wat-financing program. ~ 
¢ Corporations also had much less nee’ 
than normally for permanent new ci 
tal during that period. Armament p: 
duction, the main business at that time 
was largely financed by the Treas: 
and through government-guarantec! 
bank loans. 
e Filling the Void—The tide, howeve 
started to turn as the war drew to 
end. By 1944 many companies wet 





PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


Total % of 
Capital Private Private 
Flotations Placements — gajos 
(In Millions of Dollars) to Total 
$2,433.7 $456.3 18.7% 
2,140.5 680.5 31.8 
2,196.2 728.6 
2,762.6 834.6 
2,618.8 957.3 
1,042.5 433.9 
1,080.9 272.9 
870.0 
1,283.6 
1,581.6 
*1,148.3 


* January-September total. Data: Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle. 
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tal 


O, What one organization can 


..design and build a power plant? 


‘a - 9 BL 
. supervise its operation’ Go Ma 


, underwrite its securities? 


Stone & Webster, Incorporated... through three separate corpora: 
tions under its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they 
are available to American industry—bringing the long-established 
® standards of Stone & Webster performance to the fields of engi- 
neering, finance and business operation. 


e STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA: 
TION is an investment banking organization. It fur- 


@. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION furnishes complete design and construction 
services for power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed by others; 


nishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and dis- 
makes engineering reports, business examinations tributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
and appraisals...and undertakes consulting engi- 


neering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


ment and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 


common stocks. 


@e STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION The business of the parent company also includes in- 


is that part of the organization which supplies super- vestments in enterprises to which it can constructively 


visory services for the operation and development of 
public utilities, transportation companies and indus- 
tries. ready for public financing. 


contribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to 


take advantage of present opportunities or not yet 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y; 
BOSTON 7, MASS, 
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» complete with 
; 3 spools of wire, two 15- 
‘one half-hour costs only 


WEBSTER* CHICAGO 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 39 
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DESIGN FOR BANKING—MODERN STYLE 


Tailormade for an expanding business and for the comfort of customers 
and employees is the new home of City National Bank & Trust Co,, 
Kansas City. Motorists get a real break—in the busy downtown district 
where traffic is a headache. The $2-million bank houses a 500-car garage; 
a 40-car Motorbank room takes care of routine business: From a car win- 
dow you can make deposits into a special receptacle. For employees, 
there’s a penthouse with a snackbar, and a sundeck for basking. 
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beginning to prepare for their postwar 
capital needs. And ever since, indus- 
trial securities have been filling in the 
void created by the virtual barring of 
utility issues from private sale. 

Rail issues have never played a large 

role in the private placement business, 
although in the past the life companies 
have been big buyers of such bonds. 
But lately they have been lightening 
their holdings of rails. And since 1944, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has insisted that virtually all railroad 
financing be conducted via competitive 
bidding contests. 
e Capital Demand—One cause of the 
increased volume of direct security sales 
has been the current high demand for 
new corporate working capital. But 
another important factor has been the 
drop in the net vield on the life com- 
panies’ invested policy reserves. Last 
year this dropped to only 2.92% vs. 
3.70% in 1939 and some 5.25% in 
1925 (BW—Jun.14’47,p80). 

This trend has spurred such large 
investors to step up their direct pur- 
chases of new securities from issuers in 
order to save middleman charges and 
otherwise increase their yields. And 
their activity has also encouraged bor- 
rowers to try the more convenient 
direct-to-buver method of financing. 

e Another Factor—Since the bull maasket 








fell apart in the spring of 1946, unfavor- 










able marketing conditions have p 
vented the consummation of ma 
previously arranged pieces of public 
nancing. ‘This has caused much 1 
business for “private buyers.” 

Many of the nation’s biggest ind 
tries have actively participated in th 
trend. Last year, for example, Gener 
Motors sold $125-million of new sec 
ities to an insurance group (BW-A\ 
24’46,p88). Soon after, General 7 
tric Co. similarly disposed of $15: 
lion long-term notes. And onl 
week Texas Eastern Transmission Cor 
helped finance its recent purchase 
the government-built “Big Inch” 
“Little Big Inch” pipelines by selli: 
privately $120-million of mortgy 
bonds to a 12-member insurance coi 
pany group. 

But not only Big Business has be: J 
concerned in such deals. In 1% 
many of the 210 corporate direct 
buyer financing deals involved consi 
erably less than $1-million each. 

e The Best of It—Wall Street is natu 
ally bitter about the trend. But 1 
smart Streeters long since decided ' 
make it serve as a source of income 
fact, I 


r" 


underwriting houses have 7. 
been picking up considerable cas! 

arranging such deals. And many i 
that they are doing as well with t 
“finder’s fees” as if they were hand! 
such financing in the orthodox mann¢ 
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usiness Insurance program 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 





savitally important “shock absorber: 
Therefore it has to be good. Our job 
“4s to help you make it good. 


To do this, our trained analysts first make 
a study of your business operations and 
present insurance coverage. Then we help 
you plan a well-rounded, intelligent pro- 
gram based upon our findings. Next, we 
buy for you—in the open market—what- 
ever insurance may be required. And 
then, after your program has been 
arranged, we provide continuing claim 
collection, safety engineering, loss control 
and other services designed to maintain 
low insurance costs. | Johnson & Higgins 
have acted as buyers and advisers in the 
field of business insurance since 1845. 
Why not write or telephone us for more 
details—without obligation? 


UYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 
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A DETEX Watchclock 
System quickly pays for 
itself in lower insurance 
rates. “Write for system 
best suited for your plant. 





aT WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
ta Dept. B14 


NEWMAN 76 VARICE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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Many a company that otherwise op- 
erates with high efficiency is going 
to find its products priced out of the 
market in the days ahead, because 
it has neglected today’s greatest op- 
portunity for cost reduction. Mod- 
ern materials handling techniques 
and equipment, by sharply increas 
ing performance in the totally non- 
productive realm of moving mate- 
rials, are affecting significant econ- 
omies in factory payrolls. You can 
learn all about them at one time 
and in one place, at the 2nd Mate- 
rials Handling Exposition and Con- 
ference, The indispensable show for 
you and your key executives! 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING EXPOSITION 
Cleveland Auditorium 
JANUARY 12-16, 1948 
* 


For conference program and hotel reser- 
vations, address CLAPP & POLIAK, INC. 
Empire State Bldg. New York City 1 
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A SALES OFFICE TO MAKE SALES 


Buying tickets is necessarily something of a chore. But Chesapeake 
Ohio Ry.’s new office at Rockefeller Center, New York, is designed to 
lighten the drudgery, increase the customer’s itch for travel. Curved walls 
of striated plywood, with inset animated dioramas of scenes along the 
road’s routes, give a feeling of space. Window plants add a friendly touch, 
Dorothy Draper, Inc., New York, was the designer; Nuroco Woodwork 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., did the tricky woodwork. 











[T&T 


Committee of disgruntled 
stockholders wants to get a 


management that “operates in 


interest of stockholders.” 


International Telephone &  Tele- 
graph, giant in the field of communica- 
tions, got an ominous buzz this week. 

Clendenin J. Ryan, once secretary to 
New York’s late mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia, let it be known that he had 
organized a committee of disgruntled 


1.).&T. stockholders. Already, he 
claims, he represents 600,000 of 
L.T.&T.’s  6.4-million outstanding 
shares. 


e Target—Ryan’s committee has_ this 
avowed aim: ousting I.T.&T.’s present 
management, long dominated by chair- 
man-president Sosthenes Behn. The 
committee has retained ex-Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler as counsel. 

Ryan says his group “intends to pick 
a management that will operate in the 
interest of stockholders, which has not 
been done over the 25 years of ... 
Behn management.” Of I.T.&T.’s “25” 
current directors, he reports, “20” are 
company employees who own only 
“about 25,000 shares of stock,” or but 
slightly more than 4% of the total out- 
standing. (Statistical records are at vari- 





ance with Ryan. They show on! 
[.V.&T. directors; of these 15 appear 
be active officials in the corporat 
e Background—Wall Street is not 
prised to learn that I.T.&T. has s 
disgruntled individuals among its 
000- plus shareholders. No dividen 


have been paid since 1932. And the 


has been no disbursement of the « 
LFa& Ts got in recent years from { 


sale of properties in Romania, Spa 


Argentina, and elsewhere. 
True, a large portion of such fun 


has been used to pay off debts and x 
And there’s no que 


prove finances. 
tion but that stockholders have gain 
from such improvement. This is ¥ 
confirmed by increases in book vi 
of I.T.&T. stock. At the end of | 
for example, this came to $33. 
share. By the end of 1946, howe 
it had risen to $42.32 despite war ¢ 
age to important I.T.&T. foreign p: 
erties. 

eCash Melon—Nonctheless, 
stockholders have kept a sharp eve 
the growing amount of cash I.T.&1 
been holding. At the end of last year 
topped $93- ailiion. 
ers philosophize that stockholdeis 
variably get restive when a comp 


has a lot of cash—they want “tox 


slices” paid out to them. 


But thus far I.T.&T. has been 1 


on whether or not there would be #1 
slicing of the cash melon, Meanti 


there has been a flurry of rumors t 





And Wall Str: 
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“NEW ORLEANS 


--ON A SILVER PLATTER” 


Fact-filled survey of advantages 
for your industry in New Orleans 





It’s yours... Write for it today! 











4 PICTURES FROM THIS BOOKLET—OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO BUSINESSMEN 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


ce & 
d to 
walls 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN 


- NEW ORLEANS i 








ower barge and rail rates make New Orleans your logical sales- Look south to another part of the New Orleans “trade area,” where : 
boint to the Mississippi Valley, where over 42% of the nation’s businessmen share this city’s Latin tradition and like to trade 
etail sales are made, where over 50 million prospering individual with us. Here you have a permanent year-round market— 
uyers give you a $52,134,000,000 market. 150,000,000 customers—able to buy as never before! 


_ 





Yew Orleans’ International House and International Trade Mart This is sulphur, “mineral of ten thousand uses’”—brought from 


unique in the nation—facilitate your selling to all of Latin one of the world’s greatest mines, less than 100 miles from New 
America. And the new Foreign Trade Zone here will give manu- Orleans. Your plant here is similarly near the nation’s largest 
IT acturers, importers, and exporters extra competitive advantages. stores of oil, gas, salt, limestone, lignite, and other minerals. 


=e er = -: 000 Oo =: CO hn se 


“N 
“i Up-to-the-minute information now available | GREA TER | 
"| for your business. Check material desired | 


aA 
Gives your plant the ie Y 


vea [] “Greater New Orleans on a Silver Platter’ 
Stre 32 fact-packed pages, graphically showing today's business } 
opportunities in New Orleans. 

(] Official pamphlet detailing savings in shipping via New Orleans | 
in comparison with other ports. [ 

[] Full and confidential information specially applicable to your 
business and to location of your plant here. | 

| Tl Attach your letterhead and mail today to N. O. Ass'n of Commerce | 

ye a or Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

ntin Note: Special opportunities now for manufacturers of: Women | 

s ft and children's apparel; paint and varnish products; glass j 


A 
\ containers, glassware, plastics. 7 Ce ES 0 J R C cs 


_ 


3 essentials for profit = 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record and is not an offer of 
securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


3,564,000 Shares 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Copies of the prospectus describing these securities and the terms, 
including the public offering price of $9.50 per share, upon which 
they were offered are obtainable in any state in which this announce- 
ment is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in such state. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
Blyth &Co.,Inc. Goldman,Sachs &Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Lazard Fréres &Co. 
Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


November 14, 1947 











This announcement appears for purposes of record. These securities were placed privately 
through the undersigned at 101% of the principal amount thereof plus accrued 
interest and have not been and are not being offered to the public. 


$120,000, 000 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds 
342% Series due 1962 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


November 14, 1947 











I.1.&1., mstead, would ir 
in television manufacture. 
Guesses about firms t 
might buy into often inc 
worth Television & Radi 
Raytheon Mfg. But how 
guesses are to the mark— 
of it—is impossible to say 
e Its Earnings—Earnings-wi , | 
lately hasn’t been able to 
holders a present, either. | 
company and its subsidiaric 
$10-million joint deficit aft 
of fixed charges. In the fi 
1947, there was a loss of § 





eS a‘. READ! 
@ © stop - LOOK - READ! 
} FOUR ©* DECEMBER'S 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS ARE 
AVAILABLE ON THIS TRAIN 





THE MONEYMAN 
By Thomas 8B. Costain $3 


PROUD DESTINY 
By Lion Feuchtwanger $3 


LET THE TIGER DIE 
A Crime Club Mystery $20 





WGMAN OF PROPERTY 
By Mabel Seeley $300 





ANY WAITER, PORTER, OR 
COACH ATTENDANT WiLL 
BRING YOU YOUR CHOICE 





A NEW SERVICE FOR OUR PASSENGERS 








FLAGGING the traveling reader 


RAILROADS’ NOVEL WORK 


Best sellers will soon be selling ¢ 
will for American railroads. Start 
Dec. 1, some 40 trains on roads int 
east and south will carry for sale 


monthly selection of four popular book 


The books will be sold at regular pre 
—usually by the dining car steward 

Notices throughout the train will : 
nounce the current selection to pass 
gers. Each volume is wrapped in ce 


»yhane, has an insert card bearing t 


symbol of the road from which the b 
is bought. Railroad Book Plan, whic 
behind the service, has the cooperat 


of Doubleday & Co., Inc., in supply 


editions from all publishers. 


Santa Fe Plan to Serve 
St. Louis Hits Snag 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa! 


Ry. has lost an important round in 
fight to provide direct train service 
the St. Louis area. 


The setback was received in a rep! 


issued last week by C. E. Boles, assis‘ 
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ector OF 
merce Commission, and examiner 


G, Nye. They recommended that 

a ission reject proposals made 

e Santa Fe and the Chicago, Burl- 

foe & Quincy early last year 

~May]1’46,p28). Under the car- 

lan, Santa Fe trains would come 

1] | §t. Louis over Burlington tracks 

. oi Kansas City. 

‘xaminers’ V iew—Whether the ICC 

| adopt its staff recommendations in 

4 instance sti ill remains to be seen. 

the commission usually does go 
yw with its examiners. 

Boles and Nye frown on the plan 

wse, they say, the “transportation 

ilities of the entire southwestern sec- 

—— MB, of the country would be adversely 

AD! Biiected” by it. 
—— MB \s things stand now, they report, 
sere is no lack of transportation, or 


é competition, in the area.” If the 
aA nta Fe is permitted to enter St. Louis, 
ev claim, traffic losses of other carriers 
ge ‘unable to compete with such a 
i bwerful combination” —might result in 
NY ailment of service, or abandonment 
of substantial portions of their lines. 
DIE 
$9% _ 
we all Street Wins Its 
Y 


™ Birst Two T-H Tests 


R, OR Wall Street went through its first two 
WILL ctions under the ‘laft-Hartley law 


fOICE t week, and Street employers were as 
eased as Punch over results. 

Noes Mt FE, Loses—Loser in both contests 

eader ED the United Financial Employees 


F.L.)—the union headed by former 
ORK il] Street clerks. 


Victors were Bache & Co., prominent 


ng commd-line wire house, and G. R. Walker 
Startle Co., a smaller member firm. 

s in ‘gl in each case U.F.E.’s defeat was de- 
- sale fe. All eligible Bache employees 
ir booiqammned out to vote. The final tally: 269 
ir prog 128 against joining the union, In the 
war alker contest, U.FE. lost by a 38-to-9 
wil 


seal Oniet Ahead—Do the results of these 


in celgmections forecast a quieter period ahead | 
ino pr labor-management relations? 

* Most Street employe rs and employees 
hie nk so. Their reasons: 

—_ the U.F.E. is no longer the threat 
op! nee was; it has lost too many elec- 


ns, 
Prestige of the district's other union, 
Financial Employees Guild (affili- 
vem 3 C.1.0.’s leftist United Office & 
ssional Workers of America), has 
a clined sharply. 

Cause: Its bad defeat and its militant 
ata Make tactics when it tried to organize 
| in ee Brooklyn ‘Trust Co. last summer 
‘¢ iD BW - Aug.30°47,p66). 

The many “voluntary adjustments” 
rei’ Street salaries caused by union or- 

me AVA ng activity. 
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eres Sure Cure for Your 

| ) “WASTE LINE” 
= 
3 Cleanout 


, 
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made of 


KEYSTONE samc WIRE 


Coiled clean-out rods are subject to the most 
extreme twisting, bending, jerking and pulling. 
They will stand this abuse only because of the 
high uniform quality of the wire used. 






MUSIC 
SPRING 


Keystone Music Spring Wire has the structural 
soundness, high physical properties and uni- 
formity necessary to this difficult coiling opera- 
tion. It is the choice of the Center Spring 
Company. Not only does it simplify their 
production problems . . . but it is an assurance 
of high quality in their product. 








*Center Spring Co., Center, Indiana 




















SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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Family 


keepsakes 


\ 
\ \ 





@ Baby’s first shoe, Ed’s picture and his war 
medals, old love letters—maybe 
they’re not valuable, but they're 
worth a fortune to you. Don't 
take a chance of losing them by 
fire. Always keep a Pyrene* Fire 
Extinguisher in your home. 
Pyrene is quick, easy to use, ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. and Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. Get your Pyrene at 
your local hardware, home or 
auto supply store, 





*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK 8 + NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 
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The government's huge wartime a 
borrowing shot the annual carrying 
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charges up so high that the Treasury 15 
3.0 can't afford to let rising interest rates 
boost the cost much more now. | o 
44> 
e | 
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President Truman’s plea this week 
for more controls over bank credit is 
bad news for the° bond market. But 
businessmen who are thinking about 
the effects on the general inflation pic- 
ture will have to take it with a pinch 
of salt. 

The government isn’t swearing off 
its cheap money policy, no matter what 
Truman says. The fact is that it can’t. 
The Treasury has to have low interest 
rates to keep the carrying charges on 
the $257-billion national debt from eat- 
ing it out of house and home. 

For this reason, if for no other, credit 
controls are not the answer to the infla- 
tion problem. They can help. And they 
may be a necessary part of any effective 
program for holding down prices. But 
they can’t turn the trick by themselves. 
e The Problem—Briefly, here is what 
the federal money managers are up 
against: 

The average interest rate on the fed- 
eral debt is now around 2.1%. The 
annual carrying charge is about $5.5- 
billion. The Treasury can let the rates 
on some of its securities firm up a shade, 
but it can’t afford any drastic jump in 
rates. Even a rise of half a point in the 
average rate would hike the interest 
costs about $1}-billion a year. 





Easy Money Policy Will Stay 


Truman’s credit control program isn’t answer to inflation 
Big national debt hamstrings usual monetary measures. Reserve 
Board must keep on supporting market for government bonds. 


Inevitably, easy money for the ¢ 
ernment means easy money for eve 
one. Under present regulations, the: 
is no way to keep the credit that is cx 
ated for the Treasury’s benefit f: 
spilling over where other borrowers ¢ 
get at it. 
¢ Boosting Reserves—Commercial ban 
now hold about $70-billion in gover 
ment securities. If they want to expai 
loans to private borrowers, they can a 
ways get additional reserves by selling 
part of their portfolio of Treasuries. 

For the past couple of months, co: 
mercial, industrial, and  agricultu: 
loans of the reporting member ban\ 





Security Price Averages 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ag 


This 
Week 
Stocks 
Industrial 151.3 151.6 154.6 140.6 
Railroad. 40.9 40.7 43.8 45.5 
Utility... 69.6 71.4 75.1 74.5 
Bonds 
Industrial 120.5 120.5 120.4 122.6 
Railroad. 104.6 105.7 107.1 112.9 
Utility .. 114.6 114.9 114.3 112.2 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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the Federal Reserve System have 
-; shooting up by as much as $200- 
ion a week. The President’s eco- 
nic advisers think this is one of the 
in things that is putting the steam 
the latest round of price rises (BW— 
v1’47,p19). . 
nid vs) New—In the old days, this 
uid have been a signal for the Federal 
.erve Board to clamp down on the 
ks, It would have raised the redis- 
nt rate and sold securities on the 
»» market. Interest rates would have 
e up sharply, and banks would have 
ted calling loans. 
But today, the Reserve Board can’t 
e any such heavy-handed action. It 
; to stand by to support the market 
Treasuries. And that means that it 
make only the most cautious 
pnges in interest rates. 
So far, the board’s only step has been 
persuade the Treasury to tighten the 
es a little on its short-term securities. 
nd even that took an enormous 
ount of talking. The tightening proc- 
has put some pressure on all securi- 
; markets. But it hasn’t stopped the 
pansion of commercial loans. 
Vants a Stick—W hat the board wants 
w is more power from Congress. As 
starter, it wants to be able to boost 
> reserve requirements of member 
nks. But that alone wouldn't be 
ough. The banks still would be able 
® replenish their reserves by dumping 
it of the portfolios of governments. 
nce, the board also wants authority 
make the banks hold a minimum per- 
ntage of their assets in short-term 
bvernment paper. 
Congress almost surely will turn 
umbs down on the idea of requiring 
nks to hold governments. But even 
it could be persuaded to string along, 
e basic dilemma of the present credit 
tuation would still be there. The 
oney managers would have a little 
ore elbow room, but they still would 
it be abe to force deflation by tighten- 
g interest rates. There would be too 
uch danger of cracking the govern- 
ent market in the process. 
Afraid of Risk—In any case, the Re- 
tve Board probably would be afraid to 
Bish a deflationary interest rate policy 
ard enough to make a real difference 
the supply of credit. Monetary reg- 
lation is not a precision instrument. It 
more likely to smash a boom com- 
letely instead of bringing it under con- 
ol. The Reserve Board has learned 
is the hard way in the past. It doesn’t 
int to risk another lesson. 


lew Issues Outlook 


Treasury issues, topnotch corporate 
mds, and gilt-edge preferred stocks 
ntinue to give a disturbing price per- 
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formance. Ihey don’t seem to have hit 
a bottom yet. Instead—despite all the 
losses that they have taken—they still 
show a tendency to work toward even 
lower levels and that on the slightest 
provocation. 

@ Doldrums—Obviously, this trend con- 
tinues to sour the new issues market. 
Lately proceedings there have been 
pretty loggy affairs. Offerings have be- 
come fewer and smaller. 

When can a change be expected? 
Here’s a hint on how tough it is to 
answer that poser: Not even the bulls 
are now going very far out on a limb 
with predictions. Meantime, an increas- 
ing number of corporate officials seems 
to think that no very startling change is 
apt to be seen, at least over the near 
term. 

e Alternative—For confirmation you 
need only look at the financial pages of 
your papers. Note that more and more 
companies requiring immediate financ- 


ing have turned to temporary bank 
loans or direct seller-to-buyer deals 
(page 90). They would rather do that 


than risk a public offering, as many 
originally intended. 

‘That’s not to say that the new issues 
market hasn’t had a few bright spots 
lately. It has. But these few encourag- 
ing signs have been the exception, not 
the rule. 

New bonds, of course, still can be 

sold via public offering. However, in 
most cases they can be successfully dis- 
posed of only “at a price.” And for new 
preferred and common stock offerings 
the market looks restricted, to say the 
least. 
e Municipals—Even more discouraging 
is the municipal bond market situation. 
Underwriters and dealers have managed 
in recent weeks to reduce their once 
heavy inventories of unsold new munici- 
pals. But to do this, sharp price con- 
cessions were necessary. Result: Prices 
generally, according to one yardstick, 
have dropped to levels not seen since 
April, 1943. 

Municipal dealers say the price drop 
has lured buyers, not interested in tax- 
exempts for many years, into the mar- 
ket. That, at least, is encouraging. But 
no one really believes that the basic 
readjustment between tax-exempt and 
taxable yields is completed. There’s too 
big a flood of new municipal offerings 


ahead (BW—Nov.8'47,p91). 





The Pictures—Press Assn.—Cover, 
19; Acme—19, 49, 102: Harris & 
Ewing—19; Int. News—19, 25, 26; 
Charles Phelps Cushing—67; Hy 
Peskin-Pix—19; British Combine— 
52; McGraw-Hill World News— 
52, 89; James Koller—80; Ford 
News Bureau—100. 
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F YOUR NEED is for a number of 
I water coolers, standardize with 
Sunroc. You may require water 
coolers of various types and capac- 
ities—but for greatest satisfaction, 
make sure that they are all Sunrocs. 


Then 


water coolers used and acclaimed in 


you will be buying the 
the most diverse places of public 
assembly where cool drinking water 
must be supplied. You will be mak- 
efficiency, 


ing an investment in 


stamina, and economical operation 


which assures “the best value 
for the money.” 

Sunroc Water Coolers are 
modernly styled to harmonize with 
any environment... precision- 


built to sound design for long years 
of trouble-free service. Choose from 
the most complete and advanced 
line of water coolers in America 

.a full range of AC and DC 
models beamed to the most exact- 
ing needs of business, industrial, 
and institutional users. Standardize 
with Sunroc! There’s a 
sales and serv- 
ice represent- 
ative in your 
locality. Write 
Dept. BW-11, 
Sunroc Refrig- 
eration Co., 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 
Coote 


Wale 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 
Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD .. . acool drink of water’’ 
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Why= 


every employe: 
and labor leader 


this new book ‘ 


EE _ 
= 
@ Collective bargaining is here to stay. No statute 
can alter the human tactors that evolved it. ... 
No law can make it bring industrial harmony. 
If industry is to prosper, if the collective bargain- 
ing process is to prove effective, every employer, 
foreman, steward, and worker must gain a fuller 
undersianding of the “human element which is 
part and parcel of every business enterprise. 


* 
J 








This book explains why collective bargaining 
has often failed . . .« and shows what can 
make it work. 

It brings you a vivid picture of the natural per- 
sonnel reactions that take place throughout an 
organization when the union enters. It shows you 
why these reactions must be anticipated and under- 
stood clearly by both sides if collective bargaining 
is to benefit all concerned, 


Just Published! 


By B. M. SELEKMAN 
Industrial Mediator and Arbitrator 


250 pages, $3.00 


Thousands of businessmen have 
acclaimed this new approach 


Portions of this book appeared recently as maga 
zine articles. As a result the publishers were 
leluged with ver 35,000 requests for reprints 
from enthusiastic readers rs and labor 
desiring this concrete assistance in solving 
the perplexing problems 

CONTENTS e 


of industrial harmony a 


e employe 


leaders 










r thie enetrating , 
Now ! penetrating, !. Impasse in Collective 
more thorough discussion Bargaining 
is available to vou in 2. When the Union 
this new book Send , Enters ; 
. = 3. Negotiating the First 
Yr your copy today on Agreement 
approval 4. Building Joint Reta- 
tionships 
5. Handling Shop Griev- 
ances 
6. Resistance to Shop 
Changes 
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Wanted: Mature 
Managers 

8. Wanted: Mature 
Labor Leaders 


ERE t | 9. Conflict and Cooper- 
_ SEND COUPON 
TODAY 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 


Send me Selekman LABOR RELATIONS AND HU- 
MAN RELATIONS for 10 days’ examination on ap 
rova 10 days I will send § 0 plus a few cents 
rosta eturn book postpa Postag paid on 
cast ders 

Na 

Ad n es 
4 and Sta 


Company ° eee 

Position ‘ =! . , BW-11-22-47 

(For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Company of 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E.. Toronto 1.) 
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OVER AUTO LABOR 


New U.A.W. Strategy Awaited 


Detroit employers give Reuther’s victory mixed reception 
most wait to see what his next move will be. Qualification under 


: mney SN LE 


and turbulent Detroit, solid right-wing leadership tor U.A.W. 



































T-H law gives U. A.W. advantage over rival left-wing unions. 


Unshackled by precedent, Henry 

Ford II put the only employer com- 
ment on the record about last week’s 
change of regime in C.I.O.’s United 
Auto Workers. “‘We are as much op- 
posed to Communists as Walter 
Reuther,”” said the uninhibited Ford, 
“and | have every reason to believe he 
can handle the situation 100%.” 
e Wait and See—Obviously, such an in- 
dorsement covered more than Reuther’s 
we)!-known distaste for anything Rus- 
sian. And in Detroit, it was just as 
obvious that Ford’s indorsement of any 
thing more than Reuther’s anti-Com 
munism was not an expression which 
the rest of the auto industry would un- 
derwrite 100%. At General Motors, for 
example, the newly won Reuther con- 
trol of U.A.W. evoked no cheers. 

But Ford (and perhaps Studebaker) 
on one side, and G.M. on the other, 
were the extremes. The bulk of em- 
ployers in the industry were going to 
wait and see. They want to know what 
the Reuther leadership is going to do 
about the mandates it got at U.A.W.’s 
convention (BW—Nov.15’47,p92). 
¢ Concern—The employers were princi- 





pally concerned about these things: 





U.A.W. decided to qualify und 
Taft-Hartley act and end its boycott 
the National Labor Relations Boat 
was an undisguised fact that the NLR 
was going to be utilized in the A 
Chalmers, Glenn L. Martin, 
Thompson Products situations. 

But was it also going to be used f 
raiding operations? U.A.W. has a 1 
ural rivalry with the United Electrical 
Radio Workers in the electri>al ap 
ance plants of the auto companies. \i 
it competes with the Farm Equipment 
Workers in the agricultural machi 
ery shops where jurisdictions over! 
Added to these rivalries is another ¢ 
bittering factor: the Reutherites’ de 
hostility to the left-wing leadership 
its two rivals. Neither of the tw 
wing unions will use the Taft-Hart 
machinery—which gives U.A.W 
opening big as a barn door. 

e Answer—The guaranteed work-w« 
was the U.A.W. convention’s answer t 
the industrv’s determined refusal to ta 
annual wages. The demand: Gi 
assurance that the employee wi! 
working on Monday will be paid that 
week for 40 hours. The industr 
wondering how fast and _ how 
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Whether They Take a Taxi to Sardi’s 


or Stroll Home to Lunch. . . the same 
enlightened successful men and women are 
found as readily in busy towns as in cities. 
How do you find them readily? One unfail- 
\ ing guide is their readership of news magazines. 
With more than a million circulation, 
PATHFINDER is bought by one-third of all the 
families who take news magazines today. 
They depend on PATHFINDER for sane, un- 
garbled, meaty, human news reports. 
These families are outstanding in home 
ownership, income, and coramunity leadership 


OVER 1,000,000 ALERT, NEWSMINDED 


FAMILIES READ PATHFINDER TODAY 





right across the whole country. PATHFINDER 
is a direct approach to them in important 
Main Street towns—the trading centers for 
some of America’s richest communities. 

Be sure to see the new PATHFINDER story. 
Just ’phone or drop us a line, at Washington 
Square, Philadelphia—or in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. 
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FARM JOURNAL INC., also publishers of FARM JOURNAL—BIGGEST in the country. GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 



































Emil Mazey 





‘The 40-year-old Walter  P. 
Reuther and the 34-year-old Ca- 
nadian-born Emil Mazey now con- 
trol the nation’s largest labor union. 
Fresh from victories last week in 
the race for president and secretary- 
treasurer of the United Auto Work- 
ers (C.I.O.), the two men have car- 
ried an 11-year partnership to its 
climax. Whether the entente will 
stand firm now that it has won 
; power is the biggest question in 
U.A.W.’s future. 

e Background—[ here are some im- 
portant points of similarity in the 
two men’s backgrounds. Both are 
skilled workmen. Mazey got his 
baptism of union fire while working 
for Briggs. Reuther, trained as a 
tool and die maker by Wheeling 
Steel, made a splash in auto labor 
while emploved at Ford. Both were 
fired for stirring up the animals. 

Mazev, unlike Reuther, is more 
the picket-line than the brief-case 
type. Still, he is no neophyte at 
research and administration. He 
played a leading role in organizing 
the Ford Rouge plant; then he was 
handed the job of negotiating wage 
rates for 55 Ford pl ints whew the 
first contract was signed in 1941. 

e Vast Job—Mazev’s rivals in the 
union thrust this responsibility on 



























Reuther’s Partner Today May Be His Problem 


him, anticipating that he would fall 
on his face. The job was vast and 
complex because of the terms in the 
contract. Ford had agreed to pay 
wages at least as high as those paid 
in competitive plants in ten differ- 
ent industries—some of them very 
remote from auto manufacturing. 

When Mazey finished, the job 
was so far above criticism that the 
hostile kibitzers had no alternative 
to sheathing their knives. It was 
what is known in U.A.W. as a 
“Reutherlike” operation on the fact 
front. 

Reuther too, of course, is no 

mean doubler in brass. In addition 
to his effectiveness with data, 
his record is distinguished among 
unionists by his aggressive leader- 
ship in several of the important 
sitdown strikes which attended 
U.A.W.’s establishment. 
e Political Similarity—Most impor- 
tantly, however, both men are for- 
mer members of the Socialist Party. 
They have developed from a com- 
mon political background, have 
abandoned organized Marxism, con- 
sider Communists the most reac- 
tionary forces in the labor move- 
ment. Yet it is within this orbit of 
similarity that the seeds of a possi- 
ble future division are planted. 

Reuther, for example, never quite 
manages to hide a faint touch of 
embarrassment when asked about 
his former Socialism. He gives the 
appearance of considering it, some- 
how, a youthful indiscretion. 

Mazey, on the other hand, 
proudly proclaims his Socialist be- 
ginnings. ‘He considers that his old 
attitudes have not changed, but 
have been adapted to new circum- 
stances. 

e Speaking His Mind—At the end 
of the war, Mazey was serving 
as a buck sergeant in the ‘Phil- 
ippines. He raised so much hell 
about Army waste that he was in 
part responsible for the Mead com- 
mittee’s going to Manila. He ap- 
peared before it as its star witness 
on military snafu. When demobili- 
zation bogged down, Mazey organ- 








Walter P. Reuther 


ized protest meetings among thie 
troops. 

As Reuther read the newspaper 
accounts of a situation which was 
described in some quarters as ap- 
proaching mutiny, he is reported 
to have been alarmed by Mazey’s 
boldness. And it is precisely that 
quality in Mazey which Reuther has 
to keep dampened down if they 
are to continue to work in harness. 
e Precedent—Significantly enough 
those older labor leaders with ateoen 
Walter Reuther is most often com- 
pared faced identical problems. Sid- 
ney Hillman, for example, came to 
power in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers as the head of a firebrand 
clique which contained men much 
more radical than he was (BW— 
Nov.15’47,p92). Hillman proved to 
be adroit enough to keep them all 
marching together at his gait. 

If Reuther is going to eliminate 
the suicidal factionalism in_ his 
union—the first requisite for con- 
solidating his own power and giv- 
ing the industry a stable organiza- 
tion with which to deal—he will 
have to show the saine mastery. 

In this delicate enterprise, the po- 
tential problem is personified by the 
young man from Saskatchewan: 


Emil Mazey. 
















Reuther will decide to push this one. 

Ihe convention called for a fight 
against incentive plans. This is a tough 
one for Reuther because his opponents 
in the union charge him with favoring 
piecework. His retort was to attack 
“cost sharing plans” as violently as they. 
He understands the connection between 


102 


productivity and wage potentials, yet 
may ignore it for political reasons. 
e White-Collar Bid—The convention 
also plumped for a campaign to bring 
office workers into the union. What is 
indicated is high-pressure organizing in 
the white-collar section of the industry. 

The convention didn’t last long 





enough to take up wage and welfare « 


mands and other items of vital 1 
portance to the industry. For a clue! 
what it can expect, it’s waiting f 
week’s meeting of U.A.W.'s exccutitt 
board. That body will wind up the co 
vention’s unfinished business and ! 

out the Reuther program for 19+‘ 
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Pure SORBITOL 
by the Carload 
Spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 
to Dozens of Industries 








ices laboratory curiosity to carload lots and millions of pounds in just a little 
over ten years—that’s the story of sorbitol. 


Many an industry has discovered for itself the unique properties of this polyhydric 
alcohol for controlling moisture and flexibility of their products—and in the mak- 
ing of superior resins, drying oils and other synthetic chemicals. 


In fact, the demand for sorbitol grew faster than the supply. In wartime came tre- 
mendous war needs of sorbitol for vitamin C production. There simply has never 
been enough sorbitol for large-scale thinking by all potential users. 


Until now, that is. A new plant has just been completed, making sorbitol in terms 
of thousands of tons. Moreover, it is purer now than ever before, thanks to new 


techniques by Atlas. 


If you’ve been thinking of sorbitol as something you’d like but couldn’t get in 
sufficient quantity—it’s time to revise your thinking. And if you haven’t thought 
of it at all—you may be missing an excellent bet for your business, because: 


Sorbitol is used advantageously 


—As a Manufacturing Ingredient in 


DRYING OILS HARD RESINS ALKYDS ESTERS ETHERS PLASTICIZERS 


—As a Conditioning Agent and Humectant in 


FLEXIBLE GLUES LEATHER PAPER GELATIN CHEWING GUM 
TOBACCO GASKETS POLISHES YEAST SOFT DRINKS 
PHARMACEUTICALS PRINTERS ROLLERS 


The Atlas technical staff is especially qualified to discuss 


sorbitol applications with you. Bring your problems to us. 


ATLA 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Industrial Explosives * Industrial Finishes * Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 


Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals = = 














AN INTEGRAL PART 


OF ADVANCED 
BUILDING DESIGN 


New York City’s first 
fully air conditioned of- 
fice building! A leader 
tn every design detail, 
this beautiful Tishman 
office building at Park 
Avenue and 57th Street 
uses “‘Buffalo’”’ equip- 
ment throughout, Kahn 
@ Jacobs — architects. 
Jaros, Baum € Bolles 
—mechanical engineers. 
Kerby Saunders, Inc.— 
air-conditioning. Atlas 
ital Sheet Metal Works — 
nc sthar = sheet metal contractors. 


Progressive building designers everywhere recognize air condi- 
tioning as a “must” in the plan! It means health, it means com- 
fort. It plays a major part in the long life ahead of the building. 


desire d 
cally. 


vl 


combinations 






“Buffalo” VPCW 
Cabinets clean your air, cool 
it, humidify or dehumidify in 


With “Buffalo”, there is a 
unit to fit every job—from 
simple air moving to auto- 
matically regulated air 
processing. The range of 
“Buffalo” types and ca- 
pacities allows you to 
choose a fan or air condi- 
tioning cabinet literally 
“tailor-made” to do a par- 
ticular job most efficiently, 
at least cost. 


For complete information 
on air conditioning by 
“Buffalo”, simply write: 


automati- 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway 


Canadian Blower & ats Co., Ltd., 


Buffalo, New York 
Kitchener, Ont. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


EQUIPMENT 














Offset Upsurge 


Lithographers, cones 
over survival under Taf 
fight bans with touche; 
increase employers’ troubj 








Printing management is cing 
to turn its attention to one of jt 
est unions, the Amalgamated 
taphers of America (C.I.0 

The union first attracted this | 
when it filed demands for ¢ 
changes. And last week, to proye 
meant business, A.L.A. struck 
lithographic plants in Baltiiore, 
e Demands—Among other thing 
union wants a 35-hour work-week 
an unspecified hike in weekly pa 
of its contracts now set a 364-hoi 
That in itself has management \ 
because such a cut in hours would 
printing costs substantially. Hoy 
the industry finds other A.L.A. den 
even more sobering. These are } 
aimed at permitting the union 
tinue practices which the ‘laftH 
law has outlawed. 

The showdown will come in : 
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tiations due to start soon in New as 
where 25% of the nation’s lithog:i 4 ¢¢ 
printing is produced. fror 
e Problems—Lithographic — empl A. a 
aren’t happy about A.L.A.’s toifihned i 
talk and growing militance. | hei&yhet 
ready have more than enough probinerg 
posed by Woodruff Randolph 1 Mibcess 
A.F.L. International ‘Typograp i, For 
Union (BW-—Sep.6’47,p84). once 


Just as 1.T.U. can halt typesetii™nage 
A.L.A. can force the industry: ihe 
offset presses to stop rolling. pire 

But that’s only a part of the indui T-F 
growing interest in A.L.A. The offie-fir 








process is the basis for several ing 
printing methods (BW —Jul.19'4 ngra 
There’s a common belief that offset Wed t 
grow more important in the yea Vor 
e Growing Importance—T hat 


A.L.A. doubly important today 
only is the union entering a new 
tant phase, but also it’s just co! 
into importance in the industry. 
How its future will shape up is 4! 
ter of guesswork. C.1.0. sees A.LA 
its entry in the race for a domi 
place in the graphic arts indu 
I.T.U., which stands to lose shar 
printing techniques are ers zed, 
made bold bids for A.L.A. 
The lithographers have only il 
for only one year. If they deci 
switch, ‘they could probably wr vite d 
own ticket into A.F.L.’s Printing P 
men’s Union, or into a number of offmon’ 
federation stalwarts. . o 
e Invitation—So far, if A.L.A. thinkgyet a 
any ties with stronger unions, it thigjpop: 
in terms of I.T.U. The litho: vraphgmeact: 
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H 
KING TOUGH: Lithographers’ Wil- 
» Riehl leads aggressive contract fight 


ta courteous ear to a merger invita- 
: from I.T.U.’s Randolph at a recent 
A. annual convention. They haven't 
ied it down. 
Vhether A.L.A. will eventually agree 
merge with I.T.U. may hinge on its 
cess in operating under the ‘T-H 
» For A.L.A., like other small unions, 
oncerned over chances of survival if 
nagement gets tough. : 
The A.L.A. was slow about filing 
juired affidavits for certification under 
[-H law. When it couldn’t find any 
efire way to survive without com- 
ing (rival A.F.L. pressmen and pho- 
mgravers did so quickly) A.L.A. de- 
led to sign. 
Vorries—A.L.A.’s worries (leaders say 
wre not too big—vet) stem from 
se facts: 
The T-H law increases the emphasis 
craft unionism and specifically pro- 
ies that precedent need not be heeded 
setting up bargaining units. 
It bars closed-shop contracts, on which 
L.A. has thrived. 
It outlaws secondary boycotts and 
truck-work” bans. The lithographers 
e used these tellingly in their fight 
th the rival A.F.L. printing pressmen. 
It puts restrictions on welfare funds 
\.L.A. contracts. 
Answers—In New York, the union’s 
neers hope that the T-H crafts plan 
on't aid A.F.L. raiding tactics. 
Many major employers have both off- 
tand letter press equipment in their 
lops. That means that thev have con- 
acts with the lithographers (who claim 
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CLARK 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


“OUR CLARK 
FORK TRUCK 
TRIPLES 
STORAGE AREA” 


‘Two men in the car and one on the 


fork truck can unload a car of canned 
oil and stack it ceiling-high in less 
than two hours. We investigated 
several makes — and selected the 


Clark.’’ 
J. D. Wooten 


THE MID-SOUTH OIL COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Experiences like that are occurring every 
day, everywhere, in almost every 
industry — with extraordinary benefits in 


lower costs and better satisfied workers. 


Use Clark's unparalleled 
experience as your own 
—a world-wide organi- 
zation of trained men 
makes it quickly avail- 
able to you. Consult 
Clark! 


TOWING TRACTORS 





GAS OR ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 











MOBILIFT’S Formula 
For Faster Handling! 





A MOBILIFT will handle a greater volume of packaged 
goods per day than any other lift truck, regardless of 
size. Extensive studies and countless field tests have 
proven this fact. The reason is simple. Because of its 
compact size, its shorter turning radius and the fact 
that it requires no gear shifting—-MOBILIFT is the 
most maneuverable lift truck in the field. It makes more 
trips per day; loads from car and truck floors; eliminates 
rehandling and wasted effort. Prove to yourself that 
these facts are true~-write today for our new folder 
“Mobilift’s Formula for Faster Handling”. 


VY Lighter Weight 
Smaller Size 

Y Shorter Turning Radius 
WY No Gear Shifting 
Greater Maneuverability 


NERE'S PROOF OF THESE FACTS! 


Send for your copy of this Folder today! 


MOBILE Fi 


MOBILIFT CORPORATION, 835 S. E. Main Street, Portiand 14, Oregon 

















to have organized 95% of t 
try) and A.I.L.’s Printing 
Union. ‘The A.F.L. union 





every contract a clause clai 
diction over “all’’ pressmen ; 
shops—including offset pressn 

The Wagner Act National 
lations Board consistently | 
ever, that separate bargaining 
proper. Letter pressmen and Tit 
workers aren't interchangeab] 

On Aug. 20, two days pricr to 
effective date of the ‘T-H lay. Ni 
reafirmed that policy. A.L.A. | pes ff 
the board will continue to io despj 
requests from the P.P.U. fo: “cra 
bargaining elections which \ ould 
clude all pressmen. If NLRB  shoy 
accede to the P.P.U., the A.F1.. uni 
could outvote A.L.A. in most of 4 
plants in which both have contracts, 
© Closed-Shop Answer—A.L.A. hias why 
it considers a solution to the close 
shop ban in the T-H law. It conside 
its union label a big asset, since mo 
of its employers know that custome 
frequently require use of the uni 
label. 

Henceforth, A.L.A. plans to licens 
its label only on certain conditions 
one of them is that no nonunion m; 
is to be employed. The union doesn 
consider that an illegal demand for 
closed-shop. Employers, it says, wi 
permitted to employ nonunion al 
But if they do they can’t use a label : 
say that their printing is union-p: 
duced. 

e Boycott Answered—The union, 
numbered by the A.F.L.’s pressmen, h At f 
been able to take jurisdiction over neji 
plants largely by boycott strategy, . 
new establishments rely at first on s 
where lithographic plates are ma 
A.L.A., with tight control over the 
in the past could shut off plates to a 
employer who refused to sign wit 4» 
A.L.A. Now, the T-H law bars this ki : 
of boycotting. 

Thus A.L.A.’s contracts signed s 
Aug. 22 have a new clause. it provide 
that the union can terminate any 
tract whenever an employer orde 
work done for a non-A.L.A. shop. | 
employer who gives such an order \ 
get his work done, the union says , bi 
he'll be served with stiff—and lega-i py, 
wage and working condition deman¢ 
e Other Strategies—: A similar clause 
ers situations in which one A.L.A. s! 
is asked to do “struck work” sty al 
other A.L.A. shop. 

Strategy to be used in skirting tym. 
T-H bar against welfare funds admin! 
tered solely by the union hasn't be: 
unveiled. But A.L.A. hints that it h 
a solution that will be widely copit. 
e Author—The _lithographers’ = T! 
strategy was drafted by its attorney (a0 
guiding mind) Benjamin Robinson 
Originally a general counsel for th 
lithographic employers association, Rob- 
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1, ho 
Its we 
graph 
lor to ff 
hopes 
‘ despj 
“Craf 
Would j 
Shoy 
unig 

t of ¢ 
tr iCts, 
has wh : 
Closed 
Nside 
1Ce mog 
ustome 
€ uni 


t el 


licens ; 
ditions 3 , 
ion ma P/ eS 

doesn 
id for 

will 4—iNION ATTORNEY Benjamin Robinson, 
la} ¢ the bosses’ counsel, now opposes them 


on helped set up the lithographic 
ndes code during New Deal days. 
ter that, he shifted from the employ- 
‘side to the union side. 


aed At first, it was rumored that the shift 
“Moe 2 good thing, that management 
bi uld benefit from his old friendship. 
But the shift didn’t work out as pre- 
th cted. Employers still call him Ben, 
“ii tas they see it now A.L.A. started 
- swing away trom being a “sweet- 
‘ kin ut” union for employers when Rob- 


son stepped in. 
ee Old-Timers’ 
Caer old-time 


Line—Some of the 
craftsmen still feel 


10n § 

saps to management. They sometimes 
jee test against the A.L.A.’s industrial 
“a non eiiience. They don’t like the 
“fgmea of unskilled and semiskilled work- 
_ 1 fap in offset plants holding equal union 
i : embershiip. 

ancfl Lhey'd like to keep an easy-going re- 
tionship with their bosses. But they 
yr nt want to forego any bargaining 
eS they’ve made, or any objectives 
0B: future bargaining sessions. 
- sho Pressing Program—A.L.A.’s president, 
ic fete-haired William Riehl, is con- 
es inced that this last fact is going to 
“, fep the union unifed in critical days 
i Mpcad. Riehl is retiring early in 1948. 
ape here’s every likelihood that his suc- 
land ‘SOF will be pledged to a program of 
bait ilitant unionism for A.L.A. If neces- 
mm the lithographers may press that 
Rob fogram as an autonomous division of 
1947 
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California, 
dustrial oreo 





-.. it boils down to one 
point... PEOPLE WANT 
TO LIVE HERE! 


Factories are people! And because 
management and workers alike 
would like to live in Santa Clara 
County, they survey the area and 
discover a surprising number of 
advantages. 


Santa Clara County has all of the 
common advantages of most indus- 
trial areas. Buc as a plus factor, it 
has extreme liveability . . . as ex- 
pressed in climate, comfortable 
homes ... gardens and orchards! In 
short, everyone lives in Santa Clara 
County. 


That’s the vein of this new book. It’s 
different . . . interesting . . . and 
really important. Definitely a book 
worth owning and reading. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY... 











The fascinating story of 


an agricultural county 
that became the FASTEST 
GROWING INDUSTRIAL 
AREA ON THE ENTIRE 
PACIFIC COAST! 





“LIVEABLE” SANTA CLARA COUNTY” is yours for the asking. 
Free, too. But write on your business letterhead. 


WRITE DEPT. W 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CAL. 


SANTA CLARA 




























COUNTY Zpexcz 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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MOTORS * GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 


ALL 
VOLTAGES 


NEW and REBUILT 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT | CO. 


RCOCCHESTER 








THE LABOR ANGLE 












NEW YORK SALES pe me Pores 

















ASH PAID 


For Capital Stock or Assets of 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


WANTED 


By large financially powerful 
- diversified organization wishing 
to add another enterprise to 
present holdings. 

Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


Box 1251, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





























| Parts CATALocs 


"You really slash service costs with Brolets!”’ 
Modern parts catalogs are a ‘‘must’’ for service- 
minded equipment manufacturers. Use our 27 years 
experience to make your blueprints come to life. 
| Anyone can use a Brolet parts log. It is simple, 
jaccurate and easy to understand. We do the whole 
|job, well and economically. You get text, ‘‘ex- 
pioded views,"’ layout, plus printing if desired. 
| Give us a ring at BEekman 3-6066, or write 
Graphiological Engineering Division 
VAN VALKENBURGH, NOOGER 
& NEVILLE, INC. 
45 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Producers of sales and service Brolets 










































ZENGINEF RS 





FEN PEMERSON 
ManAOE MENT - 

Research © Development 
Installation of Programs for 
Increasing and Protecting Profits 
Covering: Sales, Administration, En- 
gineering, Manufacturing, Industrial 
Relations, Wage Incentive and Methods 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








Counrsttors 
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STENCIL MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Machines cut 49"’, 4", 1’. For Free Handbook, 
sample stencils, prices, pin this to business 
letterhead with your name 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
58 MARSH BLOG ¢« BELLEVILLE. LL. e U.S.A. 














HE PRESIDENT of a sizable 

middle-western manufacturing 
company confessed recently that he 
had received a staggering piece of 
information. His comptroller had 
done some special calculating and 
come up with a simple statistic: “A 
shade over 6% of our wage bill 
isn’t paid as wages at all.” 

Where was this 6% going? Into 
social security taxes, unemployment 
insurance levies, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and, most of all, pension 
and welfare funds. 

That 6% is undoubtedly high, 
but it isn’t a record. One of the 
nation’s largest department stores, 
which figures on a how-much- 
do-we-pay- -for- time-not-worked basis, 
comes up with 14%. Into that 14% 
it puts vacation and holiday pay 
and employee discounts in addition 
to social insurance, welfare, etc. The 
store executives refer to the figure 
which they saw grow over the years 
to its present 14% as “‘the invisible 
pay envelope.” 

According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the invisible 
pay envelope in 1929 was 1% of 
wages and salaries. Today, the board 
estimates, it averages +% for all 
employers. By all signs, 1948 will 
see that figure raised appreciably. 
The unions are going after welfare 
funds in a big way when present 
contracts expire. 

This is a good time for an em- 
plover to determine exactly where 
he stands. In many cases, because of 
his system of bookkeeping, he'll find 
part of the invisible pay envelope 
charged to insurance, part to taxes, 
and other parts to other things re- 
mote from payrolls. It will be an 
enlightening pursuit, however, to 
track it all down and add it up. It 
has elements of surprise for the 
company which has been assuming 
that its wage bill is the sum of its 
paychecks. Set down in clear, un- 
derstandable terms on a sheet of 
paper, it might even surprise a 
union, too. 


HE UNIONS that are cut off 
from access to the National 
Labor Relations Board by their re- 
fusal to file non-Communist afh- 
davits have been dealt a severe blow. 
When a union that has complied 











with this requirement secu: in 
NLRB bargaining election, a ion 
that is boycotting NLRB cu. xo¢ 
get its name on the ballot. So + .ese 
unions had planned to operat. as 
follows: 

In such an election, the noncom- 
plying union would instruct its ‘ol. 
lowers to vote ““No Union.” If “No 
Union” won, it would claim :a- 
jority support. Because it had cim- 
paigned for “No Union,” it would 
say it was the chosen representative 
of all those who had voted that »a, 
—even though this group would 
contain the plant’s real antiunion- 
ists as well as the boycotting union's 
own disciplined followers. On this 
basis, with the qualifying union 
pushed out of the picture by bein 
voted down, the noncomplyi ng 
union hoped to persuade the em- 
ployer to sign a contract with it. 

NLRB has knocked this strategy 
in the head. It has ruled that a con- 
tract entered into with a noncer- | 
tified union (and one which does 
not qualify under the law cannot be 
certified) will be set aside upon the 
protest of a qualified union. The re- 
sult is that an employer signs with | 
a nonqualified union at his own | 
peril. Management’s resistance to 
dealing with such organizations can 
be expected to stiffen. | 

| 




















| 

HIS RULING, it is assumed, | 

will be followed by others in a | 
consistent pattern. They are sure 
to undermine much of the unions’ | 
“opposition on principle” to quali- | 
fying under the T-H law. The | 
United Steelworkers (C.1.0.), for | 
instance, could easily qualify if it | 
wanted to. It has refused to do so_ |} 
thus far. But under these NLRB | 
rulings, it will inevitably find its 
position too costly to maintain. 

So, before long, only a few unions 

will remain cut off from NLRB. 
There will be those who could not 
comply if they wanted to—because | 
some of their officers would perjure 
themselves if they signed non-Com- 
munist afhdavits. And there will I 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Work- 
ers. The strange, but not unprece- 
dented, grouping of Lewis with the | 
leftists seems fated. On this issue | 
Lewis has taken his stand so unre 
servedly that retreat would be, toa | 
proud man, an unbearable capitula- 
tion. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC... 
ONE OUT OF FIVE IS AN ENGINEER 


One out of every five of the people in the main 
office of the Trane Company is an engineer. 
Considering the number of people required 
for the duties of accounting, order handling, 
and the like, the figure is significant. Small 
wonder that Trane has been called an organi- 
zation of manufacturing engineers. 


Engineering governs every phase of Trane 
activity . . . from the design, testing, and 
manufacture of Trane products to coopera- 
tion with architects, engineers, and contrac- 
tors by Trane field engineers. Thus is the 
phrase Engineered Air Conditioning given 
meaning in the fullest sense. 


| 
9 ieee 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 


we . 4 Re ge ator mmr sp me Nog ee ag ——EE . 
. & : Manufacturing Engineers of 
= FE it a 


Trane heating systems and air conditioning 
systems are designed by the architect, engi- 
neer, or contractor, drawing on the complete 
line of Trane products. Trane field offices in 
85 principal cities offer these men their entire 


cooperation. 
* * * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and 
is being produced in quantity so you can 
now secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


LTD., 





Equipment for 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
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i Check with 


Rock Island 


on packaging, marking 
and stowing problems 


i To help customers save money by per- 

fect shipping, Rock Island employs 272 
freight specialists whose experience 
totals 3,420 years! They are stationed 
strategically throughout North America. 
Put your problem up to 
your nearest Rock Island 
Freight Representative. 
No obligation! 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 





















Workmen like this “overtime” 


‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist and 


Give 


he saves many minutes every hour. He 


amana 


~because 
And the extra 
for the 


produces more—and likes it 
his job is so much easier. 
minutes are They 
hoist, which ret on earning extra prof- 
its every working hour through its long 
lite. Costs go down. No installation 
charges. Current consumption is trifling. 
Install — 

Made in t 250 to gooo lbs. 


7 ». Writ for Ball No. Sf. 


“BUDGIT? 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box Budgit and 
Hoists and other lifting specia rs of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safer and Relief Valves and 


profits. pay 


now, 





MME 
o 


‘Load Lifter* 




















‘American’ Indu strial Instruments. 
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To Hold Workers 


Small Los Angeles firm en- 
courages employees to stay by 
offering one-year vacations with 


pay after 10 years’ service. 


In the fluid, burgeoning Los Angeles 
labor market, working force turnover is 
a big problem for manufacturers. Small 
employers particularly are affected by a 
high rate of quits that cuts output effi- 
ciency, boosts training costs. 

This week, three engineer-owners of 
American Electric Motors, Inc., worked 
out a plan they hope will lick their 
problem. ‘To encourage employees to 
stay on the A.E.M. payroll, they an- 
nounced that one-year vacations with 
pay will be given after 10 vears’ service. 
Meanwhile, workers will still get regu- 
lar annual vacations with pay. 

e Employees Into Bosses—Authors of 
the plan are three young engineers who 
were employees dicenctives not long 
ago. The president of A.E.M., Arthur 
Lamel, is 36; Ray H. Cripps, vice- 
president, is 37; and Philip Zonne, sec- 


retary-treasurer, is 30. Durins the war 


they worked for large manufacturing 
companies. All were impressed by the 


waste in time and cost in training new 
employees, and by the inefficiency of 
dissatished workers. When they formed 
their own company, they decided to 
adopt policies to limit these problems. 

The one-year vacation plan is their 





VACATION PLANNERS Lamel, Zonne, Cripps (from left) want contented worker 









d 











biggest innovation so far. Another 
“personal holiday” for each emp! 
every year—either on the em) 
birthday or wedding anniversar 
eF inancing—The three owners a 
ured that about 25% of their prese 
60 employees (one-third women 
still be with them in ten years. [he 
are hoping, and planning, for a 
larger percentage of eligibles. AR 
To finance the vacz ition plan, A.EM 
is creating a trust fund for emplo 
The company will pay into it, att 
start, 5% of its annual payroll. | 
figure is subject to change. 






























e Tax Collector's O. K.—The Collec Met 
of Internal Revenue has approved ti) un 
trust fund contribution as a deductid gi of ¢ 
business expense—provided the fu... 
meets specifications that the reven ‘3 
office lays down. * 

One is that employees must retail Thi 
proprietary interest in the fund. Hens 
if future business conditions sl apunts 
force A.E.M. to abandon its plan. 4 appl 
if the company should be dissolvedliiit 
trust money will be shared by employ tg 
on a seniority basis. 

The company plans to have job UR The 
derstudies. When an employee 1s 00 louis 
year’s vacation, an understudy wil blatic 





his place. But the employee will | 





an unconditional guarantee that he wilgggehter 
get his job back after his vacation, <q™petul 


the same rate of pay. 

e Earnings—The company manufactus 
1-hp. to 74-hp. electric motors to pow 
woodworking machines. Last year. 
first, the company grossed $85,000. | 
year its gross will be about $350), 
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3 
oliecti/? Men in large groups, as at a convention, or in 
ed til units, as on a desert island, are well able to take 


re of themselves. The mystery remains that, as 
ae basa man finds a woman to do it for him, he cheerfully \ 
over for the rest of his life. 
on This puts some strain on women. It also 
shoulagpunts for their ceaseless quest for material they dedi 
an, apply to their business of being in charge YS 
=, 


olveGife and love and laundry—a quest that extends 
t to the magazines they select to read. — 


) UE The reason more women buy and read 
Journal than any other magazine with audited 
ulation is this: the Journal’s entertaining, 

P ehtening editorial fare has made it 

mn. digmetul part of their lives. 
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How to use 


STATISTIC? 


in solving 
engineering and 





production problems 











By the STATISTICAL RESEARCH GROUP 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








Selected 
Techniques of 
Statistical Analysis 


Edited by Cuuncuiut Eusennart, National Bureau 
ef Standards, Muiarpv W. Hastay, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and W, ALLEN 
Watuts, University of Chicago. 

This new book explains the statistical approach to 
production, engineering and scientific problems— 
and shows how td apply it directly to the solution 
{ yo own practical problems. It brings you 
tested procedures for handling difficulties that 
occur frequently in planning, analyzing or inter- 
preting quantitative data illustrative 
material is used to bring out terplay of sub- 
stantive and atistical cons Detailed 
and workable computational procedures include 
up-to-date formulas, tables, and charts Specific 
directions show you how to tnterpret the results. 


$6.00 











JUST PUBLISHED 





. . 
al 
Sampling Inspection 

Edited by H. A. Freeman, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Muton Frieoman, University 
of Chicago, Freverick Mostretter, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and W. Arren Waris, University of 
Chicago 


Here are the best of current practices in sampling 
inspection, carefully arranged for your practical 
ise This ¥ le book shows you how accurate 






sampling inspection can save you money, in both 
yuying and production t brings you the most 
up-to-date methods of acceptance sampling, includ 
ing scores of tables with detailed instructions on 
how to use them effectively to meet your needs. 


These tables may likewise be usec i in engineering 
research, and development, market analysis, etc. 
$5.25 





10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 

Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will send 
oney, plus few cents postage, or return books 
aid (Postage paid on cash orders.) 





1 Columbia University—Selected Techniques 





f Stat a Analysis $6.00 
} Colum University Sampling Inspec 
tion $5.2 
PHORM cc cee sec cencerccrcecceesseseseceses Sumeees 
Add BD ccvverveene coecscessecepeveveessecceneeede 
City amd State... ...ccrcvaccescecsseccsccsvesces 
« PAF cen cada ccttnécescsswesesds a ebesenetoes 
Position ... BW-11-22-47 
For Canadian price, write McGraw-Hill Company 
t Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
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FROM HOSPITAL .. . Joseph Jellen starts ambulance trip to the poll 
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. ++ TO PLANT, where local union head Michael Darling (right) greets him 


Sick Workers Vote in 


Under ‘laft-Hartley provisions, a 
union shop can be written into a 
contract only after approval] in a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election. One result has been to 
give unions a new vehicle for dem- 
onstrations of rank-and-file support. 

Last week, Chicago Local 1031 
of A.F.L.’s International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers voted 
on a union shop at Webster-Chi- 
cago Corp. It missed no opportuni- 
ties for votes—or for publicity. 

Joseph Jellen, 50, Webster-Chi- 
cago employee, was in the Danish- 
American Hospital. Michae] Frank 
Darling, local president, arranged 
to have him taken by ambulance to 
the plant to vote. 

The local voted (1,037-to-14) for 
a union shop. 





TO VOTE in an NLRB poll for 3 
union shop at Webster-Chicago Corp. 


NLRB Election 
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Britain’s Labor government has taken it on the chin again. 





First came the defeat in the local elections. 
Now Chancellor Dalton’s resignation has shaken faith in Attlee’s regime. 
* 

Attlee is staking his all on Sir Stafford Cripps, the new Chancellor. 

With the Treasury under his wing, Cripps has complete control of the 
British economy. As Minister of Economic Affairs he had to haggle with 
Dalton over financial policy (BW-Oct.11'47,p104). 

Cripps has built up a strong following, even in business circles. He's 


the one minister who has told the British people the truth about the spot 
they’re in. Like Churchill during the war, he’s getting results from this policy. 
6 





The Conservatives are concentrating their fire on Dalton’s emergency 
budget. (The investigation of the leak is merely a sideshow.) 

They claim the budget is inadequate to check inflation, that it should 
have included a cut in food subsidies. 

Cripps may be able to spike the Conservative guns. He was the one 
who forced Dalton to take at least a crack at the problem of inflation. 





The job is to sop up over $2-billion of excess purchasing power. 

What with fewer imports and more exports, pressure on domestic prices 
is terrific. Dalton had figured out ways and means (mainly via taxes) to blot 
up only $1.2-billion of the excess. That leaves almost another billion burn- 


ing consumers’ pockets. 
* 


The Conservatives will fight out the issue over food subsidies. 

The government now spends about $1.6-billion on keeping food prices 
down. If the Treasury cut the subsidies in half, prices would go up and some 
of the loose cash would be absorbed. 

Even Cripps will have a tough time handling this one. The Trades Union 
Congress has flatly warned that a cut in subsidies must be followed by wage 
increases. 





Meanwhile the British production picture looks a little brighter. 


Coal output reached 4,250,000 tons last week. This was the highest 
since 1942. There’s a chance now that the government’s 1947 target of 
200-million tons may be reached. 

Steel ingot production is also up. It’s running at an annual rate of 
14-million tons. 

This means more steel for the export industries. And it means some 
for special bilateral deals—London offering steel to obtain high-priority 
imports that it can’t buy with other British goods. 











Exports to hard currency countries are now getting the green light. Top 
priorities for raw materials are given to firms with orders from the U. S. 
and Canada. 

You can expect more British goods in the American market. 

And Canada will make an all-out effort to buy all the British goods 
it can get. Ottawa counts on this to reduce its dependence on imports from 
the U. S. (page 117). 





The World Bank is getting set to step through the iron curtain with 















INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continueg 


















BUSINESS WEEK a loan to Poland. Warsaw is to get $47-million for coal mining equipment. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1947 The Poles asked for $600-million all told; it was touch and go whether 
they would get anything. 












fe 
The Bank would make the loan to back up the Marshall Plan. 
On present calculations, Western Europe needs 97-million tons of 
Polish coal over the next four years. But the mining job in Poland has been 
getting more and more difficult because of run-down equipment. 

The loan makes sense—if the Bank can tie Poland down to the sched- 
uled deliveries. 
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@ 
Rome has just made a deal with Moscow to process Russian iron ore 
and crude steel. 

Italian firms will produce steel pipe, steel plates, and machinery for 
Russian account. Payment will come out of the Russian shipments of iron 
and steel. 

Fiat (Turin) and Dalmine (Bergamo) have the biggest slice of the 
business. 













































ae 
The Swiss have signed a trade agreement with Hungary for a two- 
way swap of $12-million worth of goods. 
Bulk of the Swiss exports will be machinery, dyes, textiles. 
Hungary will send foodstuffs, raw materials, industrial goods. 
eo 


Secretary Marshall's request for $300-million for China is just a starter. 














The money is intended to combat inflation. But you can be sure of this: ern 
More U. S. aid will be needed to put China on its feet. 


Marshall has some important reconstruction projects in mind. at ( 





cris 











One of the most important is the development of Tangku Harbor. mi 
This would open Tientsin in North China to large vessels. 
The project was begun by the Japanese. Today it has strategic impor- 
tance for Nanking in its fight against the Communists. 
a 


What sort of atomic energy equipment can be exported is now cleared 
up. The old regulations—so fuzzy that almost nothing was exportable— 
are revised. ‘ae: 

Banned entirely is shipment of: machines capable of making uranium 
235 or plutonium, such as: nuclear piles and isotope separation equipment; 
accelerators of positive particles (cyclotrons and linear accelerators) with 
a power of more than I-million electron volts. 

Exportable—but subject to licensing and certain other controls—are: 
radiation detectors and their parts; mass spectrometers and parts; vacuum 
diffusion pumps with jet diameters of 12 inches or more; Van de Graff and 
similar machines capable of more than 100,000-volt potential differences. 

Parts for this equipment include such items as 1 micromicroamp 
ammeters, tubes with less than 1 micromicroamp grid input, resistors 




















of more than 1,000 megohms. g0 
Anything not listed in the categories above doesn’t worry the Atomic Bat 
PAGE 116 Energy Commission. 
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p MINION rebuilder: Clarence D. Howe 


fanada Fights Dollar Crisis 


Heavy import restrictions designed to cut buying in U.S. by 


USINESS ABROAD 


© Karsh 
MONETARY doctor: William C, Clarke 





500- million in 1948. Some goods banned, others put under quota. 
jtawa may put squeeze on U. S. branch plants. 


IDTTAWA—The Mackenzie King 
Hernment this week brewed a stiff 
ise of medicine to cure Canada’s dol- 
crisis. 
"The disease called for drastic treat- 
ent of some sort; Canada has been 
Mning down its dollar reserves at over 
b million a month (BW—Nov. 15°47, 
07). But it’s doubtful if either the 
@nadian consumer or the American 
porter expected a prescription that 
uld cut Canada’s feverish buying of 
4 goods by $500-million in 1948, 
ngredients—These are the chief in- 
edients of the cure mixed up for the 
nadian government by W. C. Clarke, 
puty Minister of Finance: 
Immediate ban on all imports of 
ut 40 types of goods (box), on which 
pnadians have been spending $150- 
illion a year in the U'S. 
Import quotas on another long list 
goods, including textiles, leather and 
bber goods, and “citrus fruits. 
‘ontrol over imports of capital goods, 
luding all metals or metal products, 
cept equipment for farming and fish- 


Curtailment of American dollars for 
sure travel to $150 a year per person. 

Excise taxes to discourage purchases 
goods containing a large proportion 
imported materials or parts. 

But the Canadian patient is also to 
ta tonic with a three-way mix: 
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e A subsidy on gold to induce output 
from marginal producers. 

e A $300-million loan from the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

e Extra dollars from the U. S. via Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program purchases in 
Canada. 

(Ottawa expects Congress to follow 
the Harriman Committee lead on this.) 
e Temporary—Ottawa planners swear 
that the restrictions are temporary. They 
say they’ re not reneging on their Geneva 
commitments to ITO. They expect the 
emergency to be over within 12 months. 

Canada’s problem isn’t lack of pro- 

duction or failure to sell its exports. 
Last year the Dominion had a large ex- 
port surplus; and this year it will also 
be in the black. The catch is that 
Canada buys twice as much from Uncle 
Sam as it sells to him. It used to pay 
for the difference by selling to Britain 
and Europe. It’s still selling abroad, but 
its customers can’t pay up in dollars. 
e Digging Into Reserves—So Ottawa has 
been financing its surplus of imports 
from the U.S. out of dollar reserves. 
The drain this year was almost $800- 
million up to mid-November. (This also 
covers Canada’s net deficit on account 
of interest and dividends and freight 
charges, which more than offset net 
tourist receipts.) 

Ottawa may not be able to stop the 
dollar drain completely in 1948. But 





Canada Won't Buy— 


The Canadian list of com- 
pletely banned imports in- 
cludes some 40 categories of 
goods. The prohibited items 
range from down-to-earth food- 
stuffs such as fresh vegetables 
to frills such as pleasure boats: 


All fresh fruits (except citrus 
fruits, apples, bananas); all fresh 
vegetables (except tomatoes and 
onions); dates and other dried 
fruits; poultry, meat, meat 
extracts; packaged foods, such as 
breakfast foods; milk; pickles; 
spices, roast coffee; beans, peas, 
rice, peanuts and peanut butter; 
cocoa products; oysters, 
clams, shrimps; honey, molasses, 
sirup. 

Autos, trucks, and buses; auto 
tires; refrigerators, washing ma 
chines, sewing machines; : 
radios; electric light fixtures; vend 
ing machines; typewriters, adding 
machines, and cash registers. 

Wallpaper; toilet soaps; paints 
and varnishes; lubricating oils; 
glassware; kitchen, household, and 
bathroom equipment; planks and 
boards; furniture, pianos. 

Cigars and cigarettes; greeting 
cards; comic and pulp magazines. 

Jewelry; cut flowers; motion 
picture projectors and cameras; 
fur coats; pictures; pleasure boats. 


ore 
egss. 





crabs, 


stoves; 











that’s what it’s shooting at. It can’t 
afford to let its reserves drop much be- 
low the present level of $500-million. 

e Filling the Gap—The plan is to cut 
imports from the U.S. by about $500- 
million. Imports of goods on the pro- 
hibited list ran to $150-million in a re- 
cent 12-month period. Imports on the 
quota list were $200-million and will 
be cut by about $120-million. Imports 
in the capital goods category (includ- 
ing automobile parts) ) totaled $600-mil- 
lion; they will be cut by $200-million 
if necessary. Tourist savings are put at 
$35-million. 

The remaining gap of $300-million is 
already covered “by the Export-Import 
Bank loan. However, Ottawa hopes to 
limit drawings on this to $150-million. 
To make up the difference, it’s count- 
ing on: 

(1) A $50-million boost in gold pro- 
duction; 

(2) $100-million or more in Marshall 
Plan dollar buying—either directly from 
the US. or indirectly from Europe. 

If these don’t turn the trick, Canada 
will look for a loan on Wall Street or 
draw down the rest of the Export-Im- 
port Bank credit. 

e British Goods In—Under the import 
quota system, the Canadian consumer 


017 

















GOLD AND PULPWOOD, important U. S. dollar earners, are vital ingredients in Canada’s new economic curative 


comes off better than the American ex- 
porter. Without being openly discrim- 
inatory, the system is designed to let in 
British and European goods. 

It works this way: Most importers’ 
quotas are based on double the average 
dollar value of prewar imports. In the 
case of textiles, it’s four times the prewar 
figure. This will leave room for large 
shipments of British textiles, for exam- 
ple, while cutting present U.S. exports 
in some lines. by around 80%. The same 
will be true of other goods on the quota 
list. And the expectation is that total 
imports of British goods will go up by 
at least 50%. 

° Next Step?—Canadian officials haven’t 
the same neat treatment worked out for 
the years after 1948. But they’re bank- 
ing on increased U.S. buying of Cana- 
cee wheat, base metals, and lumber for 

‘urope. They also expect Europe to 
sick up enough dollars to pay for the 
goods Canada is now shipping across 

» Atlantic on credit. (Officials now 
sated that the country took on more 
than it could handle when it granted 
loans of almost $2-billion to "Diitein 
and the Continent.) 

lor the long term, Ottawa’s planners 
are also at work on a scheme to “‘inte- 
grate’ Canadian and American industry. 
Integration in this case means putting 
the squeeze on some of the most im- 
portant of the 1,600 U.S. branch oper- 
ations in Canada. The idea is to get the 
parent company to agree: (1) to allo- 
cate hard currency markets to its Cana- 
dian branch; or (2) to jigger its Canadian 
operation so that the branch earns dol- 
lars by selling part of its output back to 
the U.S 
© Big Stick in Reserve—This part of the 
Canadian plan is being handled by Re- 
construction Minister Clarence Howe. 
And he has his eve Bae especially on 
U.S. companies in the automobile and 
electric equipment fields. Howe’s aim 


iis 


is to talk top U.S. executives into indi- 
vidual deals. But he'll have a big stick 
if he wants to use it—the power to re- 
strict or prohibit imports of $590-mil- 
lion worth of U.S. metals, machinery, 
and parts. U.S. branch plants take a 
big slice of these imports, and couldn’t 
operate without them. 

It’s worth noting that farm machin- 

ery is left out of Howe’s list. This is 
one industry in which there is already 
a flow of trade both ways. (There is no 
tariff on either side of the border.) In 
1946, Canadians sold $14.5-million 
worth of farm equipment to the U‘S.; 
some of this came from American 
branch plants. 
e Integration—It’s true Canada spent 
$67.7-million on U. S. equipment the 
same vear, but Ottawa still cherishes 
the dollars that came back to Canada. 
And there are genuine signs that the 
integration idea is taking root in this 
industry. One large U.S. manufacturer 
is said to be making its entire North 
American output of horse-drawn binders 
in its Canadian plant. 

For the moment, Howe plans to 
move slowly. For one thing, he hesi- 
tates to scare off further U.S. invest- 
ments in Canada. There’s a total of 
$5-billion in American money already 
at stake, $2.3-billion in manufacturing 
industry. For another, he would have 
Canadian business up in arms by any 
move which threatened to disrupt this 
large segment of Canadian industry. 

° [iieinitien=S0 Howe may shift his 
industrial integration drive largely to 
another front—building up Canadian 
exports to the U.S. An obvious move 
is to push development of the Labrador 
iron ore, which would be a sure dollar- 
earner. Another scheme is to produce 
fine papers in Canada for the US. 
market. Canadian pulp and paper alone 
will earn $450-million dollars in the 
U. S. this year. But Canada could get 


still more for its resources of pulpw 
by setting up more paper mills. 

It’s hard to tell what Parliament x 
do with this whole program when 
meets Dec. 5. Probably the bulk 
will stay intact. But there are bow 
to be some changes as the pressure 
popular opinion is felt. 

e Complaints—Canadian business, 
will make its voice heard. Gold » 
ducers are already complaining ab 
the three-year gold subsidy. The am 
—$7 per fine ounce—is regarded as t 
low. Worse still, from the angle of fh 
established producers, the subsidy is} 
ing offered only for gold produce 
above the amount of output in the ye 
ending June 30, 1947. 

The new purchase tax on automo! 
is proving unpopular with Canadi 
dealers. The present tax of 10% 
raised to 25%, on the first $1,20 
the manufacturer’s price, 50% ona 
tional value up to $2,000, and 75‘ 
the excess over $2,000. 

For the moment this hits on 
Canadian - made autos. Imports 0 
American cars have been temporati 
banned. They are slated for the quot 
lists soon. But the new tax will the 
make prices prohibitive for mai 
Canadian buyers. 

e Duration?—Canadian and America 

executives are probably asking the sam 

question: Will the temporary. impo 
restrictions really be temporary? 

And, on both sides of the bordef 
they will know that neither vith a 
nor Howe’s scheme for industrial i 
gration will provide the answer. A v. ‘ 
Canadian customs union might do 
job. But this isn’t in the cards for th 
present. So the only out for Canad: 
in the economic recovery of Britain a 
Western Europe. Then Canadiat 
would be able again to pay for thei 
surplus imports from the U.S. wi 
dollars earned across the Atlantic. 
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HY NEWPORT NEWS IS A GOOD PORT FOR SHIPPERS 
Ib [Uillion cubic fect of modenn warsteouding 


ge gs 
Ci 


N the Newport News area there are four great groups 
of warehouses, comprising 113 units—all sprinkler- 
otected—with low insurance. These modern ware- 
buses aggregate 2,000,000 square feet of floor space, 


provide 34,000,000 cubic feet of storage capacity, and 
are capable of storing 10,000 carloads of freight. 

This means that freight moving in and out of the 
port is assured of ample storage facilities. A vital 
service to all shippers, it is especially important to 
shippers from the interior. The great storage capacity 
available practically precludes danger that delay in 
getting ship space will make it necessary to leave ship- 
ments in railroad cars piling up demurrage. 

Through rates from point of shipment to shipside 
are protected by storage-in-transit arrangements, sub- 
ject to nominal storage and handling charges of the 
Hiden Storage and Forwarding Co., Newport News, Va., 
with whom arrangements for storage should be made. 

And bear in mind that your regular freight forwarder 
can book your traffic via Newport News as readily as 
via any other port. 

The World Commerce Department of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is a service organization fully equipped to help 
exporters, importers, forwarders and ship operators on 
all problems related to rail and ocean shipping of foreign 
and intercoastal freight. 

If you have a problem, contact G. C. Marquardt, 
General Manager, World Commerce Department, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 233 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y., or any C&O representative. 


































































There’s NEWS in your business 
and your products. Your story 


7 
told in the press to the public 
you want to reach, will increase 


sales, build good will. 

For 20 years, America’s leadin 
firms and associations have used 
our publicity and public relations 
service profitably. 
Write today. No obligation. 


DENSON-FREY 
and Affiliates 


Publicity—Public Relations 
12 East 41 Street, New York 17—MU 3-3295 
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+) LANE-WELLS 
| COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


, The board of directors has declared 
4 a@ quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 50 
cents per share on the common stock, 
payable December 15, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record November 26, 1947. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Were of a Vhousaud Hse 


XLO MUSIC WIRE with special alloy 
coating gives maximum tensile ee 


absolute uniformity of all physical 
properties. Resistant to corrosive fumes 














and rust, definite lubricating qualities. 
Reducing tool wear, perfect base for 
soldering or plating. Withstands 700°. 


JOHNSON 


STEEL AND WIRE CO., INC. 
WORCESTER 7, MASS. 
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Need Flo pp materials 


Worried 


ponent parts to Stewart. Most any produc- 
tion fabricated from angles, flats, tees, 
rounds, squares, sheets, strips, plates, 
pipe, channels. 

Send sketch or sample for quotation. 


we ST EWART TronWorxs Gurany 


1416 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Metal Fabricators Since the 
Ca a ee 


Farm out your com- 





MOSCOW LETTER 











every Soviet citizen: 
sion of the planet into two worlds, 


and (2) the drive for new -and 
higher targets in industry and agri- 


culture. 


Recent events, as reported in the 
Russian press, have helped to crys- 
tallize the Soviet concept of the 
world situation. Stories of the crea- 
tion of the Cominform in Belgrade 
and the proceedings at the United 
in New York 
have particularly helped to harden 


Nations Assembly 


this view. It runs thus: 


The world is divided into two 


camps: (1) the bad (“imperialist’’) 
camp led by the U. S., 


against the Soviet Union; (2) the 
good (“democratic”) camp, which 
exerts every effort to avert a new 
world war. 

Time is on the side of the “‘demo- 
cratic” camp, so the Soviet citizens 
are told, and so are honest people 
everywhere—as well as justice and 
history itself. 

The “bad” world, so the concept 
goes, faces the prospect of disastrous 
depression. The U.S.—predatory 
Shylock of the 20th century—is 
shot through with contradictions, as 
is every other country in its camp. 

Therefore, there is every reason 
for optimism—that is, if the Com- 
munist camp remains unified and 
works, works, works. 

All outward signs show that the 
Russian people are working—and 
hard, too. Open letters from work- 
ers’ groups to Stalin tell of their 
zeal to put across the current Five- 
Year Plan ahead of time. According 
to Soviet production figures this 
zeal is getting results. 


IDELIGHT on the Soviet Un- 
ion’s concern with the outside 
world is its recent educational ex- 
cursion into foreign languages. 
The Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion has opened 12 new large insti- 
tutions for training teachers of Eng- 
lish and French. Spanish language 
departments have been established 
in several universities. Moscow will 
shortly have two schools which will 
graduate boys and girls speaking at 
least one extra language. 
To step up the teaching of for- 


OSCOW —Two thoughts dom- 
inate the life of pretty nearly 
(1) the divi- 





which is 
drumming up an armed crusade 





eign languages, the Russi 
turning out increasing str 
phonograph records, special films, 
textbooks, dictionaries, other aids 


— according to the Rus. 
sian press, is also making great 
strides. 

For years science has been 3 vital 
and active part of the planned econ. 
omy. Theoretical science here is n 
divorced from practice. Scicutist 
are trained not only in scientific 
institutions, but in plants thr ugh 
out the country. 

In the US., the President; 
Scientific Research Board complain 
of a “dangerous” shortage of scien- 
tific manpower. But in the Sovie! 
Union, scientists seem to be trained 
at a satisfactory rate—at least judy. 
ing by the Soviet press. The USSR 
now has more than 100,000 scien. 
tists and engineers. 


USSIA continues to absorb 
culturally and economically the 
people of the countries it has ab- 


sorbed politically since 1940. In 
the Baltic soviets this process has 
been speeded by the formation of 


the first collective farms. 


It is true that individual farming 


still dominates agriculture in Lithu 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia; the \and 
reforms of seven years ago distrib 
uted the large estates among the 
poorer peasants. But there is n 
doubt that the collective farm sys- 
tem is destined to replace individual 
land holding. 

The kolkhozes (collective farms 
have the support of the state and 
enjoy the services of the state-run 
machine-tractor stations, which own 
and run the countries’ agricultural 
mechanized equipment. Small farm 
holders will be persuaded sooner 
or later to join kolkhozes. 

This advance of Soviet collective 
farms has taken place against the 
background of bumper crops in the 
Baltic region, as well as elsewhere in 
the Soviet Union. It is aided also 
by great progress in restoring native 
industry and communications. In 
the port cities powerful new gantry 
cranes have been installed recentl\ 
as part of the five-year program to 
boost the tonnage of Baltic ship- 
ping five times above prewar levels 
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SUCCESS IN GOTHAM 


Ex-Argentine Finance Min- 
ister, C. Alonso Irigoyen is fly- 
ing back to Buenos Aires next 
week after rolling up some 
$25-million worth of export 
business. 

Irigoyen set up Manhattan 
offices early this year with 
$250,000 in Argentine capital. 
The company bought most of 
the capital goods ‘sent to Ar- 
gentina in the U. S., the bulk 
of the rest in Canada, Britain, 
and Europe. 

Rail and auto equipment, 
iron and steel, tractors, and 
heavy chemicals head _Irigo- 
yen’ $ export list so far. 








RKISH AIRPORTS 


Work has started on the network of 
vilian airports which Turkey is get- 

g out of the Greek-Turkish aid act 
BW —Jul.19’47,p96). | Westinghouse 
lectric International Corp. began ship- 
me mpepment overseas early this 
bonth 


f Plans for the renovated Turkish State 


iways call for three primary interna- 
onal airports (Ankara, Istanbul, Ad- 
a) and seven feeder ports. In almost 
| cases this means extensive modern- 
ation of already existing facilities. 
G. White Engineering Co. is super- 
bsing the construction end of the job. 
The program will require about two 
nd a half years to complete and will 


pke a $15-million slice out of the $100- 


illion allotted to Turkey by Congress. 
Westinghouse has designed the air- 
orts and will supply $4, 740, 000 worth 
f equipment. 
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See the 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR 
at the New York 
Chemical Show, 
Grand Central Palace, 

I Dee. 1-6 
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| 1 By way of 
EYE-PROOF 


A freshl, loundered white handker- 
chief, held over the exhaust during 
the filtration of finely ground colored 
pigment, shows no discoloration. 
After days of such operation, the 
outer surface of the cylindrical, felt 
filter bag remains as clean as when 
first installed. 
















PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Rd., Summit, N. J. ‘aaa 





INDUSTRY PAYS an incalculable bill each year 
for its inability to garner all its dust. What is your indi- 
vidual share? How much money, in the form of real pay 
dust, are you blowing away? Does your present dust 
collection system approach 100% recovery? Even if it is as 
high as 99.5%, what does the remaining 0.5% mean in 
loss to you? Only 100 lbs. a day means approximately 
15 tons a year. 

The MIKRO-COLLECTOR with its phenomenal ability 
to handle dust loads whether dry or containing considerable 
percentages of Water or oil . . . its revolutionary principles 
assuring a perpetually clean filter, marking the first radical 
change in the art of dust-collection in a quarter century... 
supplements our line of MIKRO-PULVERIZERS and 










MIKRO-ATOMIZERS in use throughout the world. But, 
it performs with equal efficiency as an auxiliary to any 
type of grinding machinery, or in general air clarification. 
The value of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR in dollars and 
cents lies in its 99.99% minimum recovery of most solids 
even in the low micron range. 

It will pay you to investigate the performance of this 
equipment. WRITE FOR your copy of the MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR Bulletin. 










































Dept. 7, C€. 6. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE SECRETARIAL 





MODERN, STREAMLINED, DIFFERENT 


i A round, feminine desk equipped with compart- 
I ments instead of drawers. Saves time, saves steps, 
puts every item from stationery to phone books 


j within quick easy reach of the secretary, typist or * Costs no more than standard desks 
i receptionist. Available with table top finished in * Delivery early in 1948 
; mahogany, maple or oak. Rounded sides are in ota 
i natural wood, mahogany, maple, oak, or in colors to Pao Tin 
I harmonize with any modern color scheme. ay 
* Also furnished without typewriter well for executive and 
general office use ! |) 
y) 
VU 


Dealers now being established! Send for details! 


MORGAN CO., 4616 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Tr 2 EOS CES 





a 
* Desk designed to encircle user 3 
* Compartments for every purpose 
* Drawers for personal effects 
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Sirs: fen 0 
I have many occasions ‘5 Joc) mpread 
articles I have previously rid jy 
ness Week. This generally ins 9 onic 
hunt through a mass of de: i], vol 
Could not a reasonably} \\¢}y;;,.,/0™! 
dex be devised to avoid the above 
JAMEs N. Wy . 
ARMADA DRIVE, Y 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
egard 
e We publish an index ever fp C1 
months. It is sold $1 for an issye Hap he @ 
is not included with the su)scrip:jme CO™ 
To order copies, write to W alter pager WE 
son, promotion manager, Byam Dee 
Week, 330 West 42nd St., New ygmgthe 5 
~#® sellin 
of CO’ 
Aluminum Stockpiling yy. 
Sirs: m 22 
I would like to make a few comma”? #! 
regarding your statement on the gov 7 
u 


ment’s aluminum stockpile and pi 
[BW—Nov.1’47,p15]. es oo 
The impression is created that 4 
switched its ground on the stock 
of ingot because it recognized that ¢ 
tricity would thereby be stockpiled : 
Actually that argument was used by Rays 
proponents of stockpiling ingot, | 
nolds Metals Co. and Kaiser, from 


GE Re 
FASAN 


s 


very outset of the discussion. The # In om 
reason for the Alcoa shift is that : Wved 
cated in Business Week’s ven You : 
statement; namely, that “neither A a 





nor the other domestic producers ! inn 
excess metal to sell.” Reynolds Mc” 


‘ : now 
pressed hard for ingot stockpiles—a a 
this year when both independ ‘mil 


producers had surplus stocks on li 
Of ¢ 
much too large for them to carry. § 


4 ; e stai 
ondly, Alcoa’s alignment with the | aha 
dependent producers on this issue ca ae 
late enough to be completely acaden : 
g , pinior 





It is also stated that the Aluminui. 1 
Co. of Canada has 400-million pow... 
of unused capacity. This is true. \ 
that capacity is unused for one ref» 
only, the unavailability of power we: 
though there are sufficient power fx 
ties developed near the alumi 








CAR 





plant... the Canadian comps é 
had sold some of the power to "fw, 
industries sometime ago when it Db, 
convinced that the market could #4), 
absorb all the aluminum it could pq y, | 
duce. mae 

A long-range government stockp' "fi. .4 
policy which would include both “@ ,,; 
eign bauxite and domestically prodi§pvy. 
ingot would strengthen the alumni yy, 
industry. . . . During World W2' &, ¢« 
bauxite supply was one of the Wey. , 


est links in the aluminum produ! 
system. The stockpiling of domestic: 






Sets 
mach 
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could be carried on in such a way 
simulate further the development 
» larger and competitive aluminum 
. That too would be of great 
* in time of war, since the 
on of increased production could 
oread among many companies. 
Invinc Lipxow11z 
\QMIC RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
“LDS METALS CO., 
mMOND, VA. 


yStTV. « 








. Way ay to Save Corn 


egarding your trend, “To Meet the 
= id Crisis” [BW —Oct.11'47,p112}: 
[he easiest way at the present time to 
corn is to send hogs to market at 
alter rer weights. It is reported that hogs 
Bus; being marketed at 250 Ib. average. 
\ ay the government would pay a oie 
welling at 225 Ib. it would save 125 
f corm per hog, with practically no 
‘ a meat, as “the weight increase 
m 225 Ib. to 250 Ib. is largely fat. 
ere are still many hogs growing that 
be ond under 225 Ib. An energetic drive 


ie puld be made to get them slaughtered 
fore they pass 225 Ib. 

hat 4 CHARLES STAFF 

ock)gecE ROAD, 

that FASANT RIDGE, MICH. 

led 

‘>: Rayon Slip 

Fron fi d. 5 

The gin one fell swoop, Business Week has 

at ved the rayon shortage! 

_. jam You state [BW — Nov.8’47 ,p10] that 

<r me rayon production (yarn) is 2- 

¢ j,qglion Ib. a year. The actual produc- 

\ ogee, including all rayon yarn and fibers, 

gg now at the rate of only 920-million 

ence annually; in 1946, production was 

1 jgpl-tillion Ib. 

.. «Of course, you are entirely right in 

ihe pe Statement that the domestic rayon 

o cottage is even more acute than that 

dent most other raw materials—and in our 

in pon this shortage will continue well 

sonnmte 1950... . You are probably familiar 


ith the fact that most of the large 

von producers are not going ahead 

ith the expansions announced. 
Henry Von Konorn 

CAR KOHORN & CO., LTD., 

EW YORK, N. Y. 





We meant to say “world production” 
2-billion Ib. a year, not “domestic 
troduction.” 

In the last issue we have a story on 
¢w ways to more rayon, in which it is 
ated correctly that U. S. rayon output 
b going to hit a billion Ib. a year 
BW- ‘Nov.15 5°47,p64). 

We agree that the shortage is going 
) continue for at least three years. 
Ve think it is important that rayon 
‘ets lo not get the idea that new 
hachines mean more rayon over night. 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING 


A FINE ART 


Dg geen sophisticates who think of Iowans as pioneers with log 
cabin camping grounds are in for a delightful surprise when they sink 
sterling spoons into Iowa’s luscious strawberries. Fresh as the country dew 
these palate-teasers are flavored with the world’s richest cream and climax 
meals of right-from-the-garden sweetcorn dripping with butter, and plump 
country chicken which reaches the table at the peak of flavor perfection. 
Iowa, land of plenty, produces 10% of the nation’s food and Iowans choose 
the finest for their tables. 

Gorgeous country clubs cater to city tastes and boast the fanciest golf 
courses and swimming pools. Recreation, like 
industrial opportunity, knows no season in 
Iowa with its sparkling lakes, miles of rivers 
and 87 State parks. Right now golf clubs are 
giving way to guns for the duck and pheasant 
season. 

Unlimited profit opportunities await you in 
fun-loving Iowa, where nature and friendly 
people combine to make living an art. 


go 
ST Sittin 


ww ee 


Towa’s new official Trade 
Mark which identifies 
the fine products of lowa 
farms and factories. 


4 To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in lowa is available upon request, 
included are vital statistics on population, exist- 
ing industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
your free copy now and see how you can profit 
by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 753 
Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIO 
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THE TREND 








THE ITO AND THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Seldom have the bright hopes for the future been so 
sharply contrasted with the harsh realities of the present 
as they are at Havana and Washington this week. 

At Havana the charter of the International Trade Or- 
ganization is up for final approval. It aims to release in- 
ternational trade from shackles which bind it more tightly 
than at any time since the 18th century days of mercan- 
tilism. At Washington, the Marshall program is the top 
order of business. No one seriously doubts that to carry it 
out successfully, it will be necessary to maintain and even 
add trade controls which those gathered at Havana are 
dedicated to removing. 


e The framers of the ITO charter have been painfully 
aware of the paradoxical situation which their new organ- 
ization will face. The result is a charter so cautiously fash- 
ioned and so filled with exceptions as to lend itself to 
almost any course of action for the present. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the critically important sections 
that deal with quantitative restrictions on trade. 

These sections aim to forbid ITO members the use of 
such restrictive devices as import or export quotas. On 
this the charter states its stand in no uncertain terms. 
[his is all to the good, for quotas, along with exchange 
controls, have proved themselves particularly diabolical 
weapons of trade discrimination. But no sooner has the 
charter taken its stand than it is forced to follow with a 


list of exceptions—a list so all-embracing that the excep- 
tions, rather than the initial statement, are likely to prove 
the rule. 


* Consider, for example, the two most important excep- 
tions under which a member of the ITO will be per- 
mitted to keep important quotas or exchange restrictions. 
The first of these covers countries whose balances of pay- 
ments are seriously out of kilter. Today these include a 
large part of the world—Western Europe, Canada, and 
much of Latin America. All are importing a great deal 
more from the U. S. than they are exporting to it. The 
second exception would permit a country in the early 
stages of industrialization to use restrictions to protect its 
young industries. There are a good many other nations 
that can qualify under this exception. 

The ITO charter specifically recognizes the weakness 
of its present position, particularly on the balance of pay- 
ments problem. It frankly admits that during an extended 
period of postwar adjustment member countries must be 
expected to employ discriminatory trade restrictions. But 
it provides that the period of general exception is to end 
in March, 1952, at the latest. After that any member 
country must appear and justify continued use of restric- 
tive arrangements such as discriminatory import quotas 
and exchange controls. The assumption seems to be that 
by then “normalcy” in international trade will be in large 
part restored. In that event, nations would no longer 


124 


need to protect themselves by erecting bar 
free multilateral trade. 

In the meantime, the ITO obviously can cd» litle 
stand by and record the various trade restrictio:\s whig 
doesn’t like but which circumstances compel ‘nost ¢ 
members to continue. Indeed, that this sidcling 
formance may be over by spring of 1952 seems to usq 
optimistic. It obviously won’t be possible to place y 
trade on a stable basis by that time, unless the Euroy 
recovery program turns out to be 100% successful, 4 
it is our reluctant conclusion, based on our appraisj 
the job Europe has set for itself, that the chances of: 
ing the program in full in the next four years are g 
indeed. 


* The Report to Executives on the Marshall Prog 
(page 67) sets forth Europe’s main production goak 
several subsequent Trends we shall examine in 
detail the chances of meeting these ambitious goals 
far as we have gone, however, our study has not indica 
that Europe has either the manpower, the capital, or 
production organization to achieve its full program inf 
years. Moreover, as the report in this issue clearly dem 
strates, Europe cannot expect the full measure of aid fn 
this country that the plans drawn up in Paris called { 
At best, countries like Germany, Italy, Austria, Fran 
and possibly Britain, are still likely to fall short of a sta 
balance in their trade with the rest of the world in 19 
And to the extent that trade with Eastern Europe fail 
develop as the West has assumed it will, this gap wou 
be further widened. 

Then should we kiss the ITO off as a pious but exc 
sively remote hope, and let it go at that? We thinkn 
any more than we should kick the Marshall Program o 
the window because the time schedule for Europe reco 
ery as now calculated is too rigorous. The ITO serve 
very important purpose in holding aloft an ideal of inte 
national trade which would immeasurably benefit bei 
the U. S. and the world if it could be attained. The Ma 
shall Program provides the material resources which a 
necessary if the world is to have any chance whatsoet 
of attaining the ITO ideal. Both programs take essenta 
steps to the brave new world. 


® In the meantime, the ITO has a number of useful rolé 
to perform. One is to bring to light, if not to prom 
defeat, restrictions which would block international trad 
to a degree that is generally admitted to be unnecessan 
Something of the magnitude of this field is indicated } 
the fact that at Geneva, where the ITO charter wi 
drafted, 123 bilateral trade agreements were also workti 
out (page 23). If the ITO does nothing else before Marth 
1952, the nations forming it still will have no mea 
accomplishment to their credit. Meantime, the ITO a 
keep a dream alive. 
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